because  BEMBERG  is 


All  through  the  hIow  summer  months  cool  nemberg*  means  business. 
Over  the  past  two  years,  check  after  check  on  the  Coolness  Tester  perfected 
by  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.,  proves  Bemberg  Rayon  Sheers  among  the  coolest 
fabrics  tested.  This  proves  scientifically  what  women  have  long  known  . .  • 
that  Bemberg  triple-sheers  are  cool,  comfortable  rayon  summer  fabrics. 


BEMBEinGIr 

Anstocmf  (^Raj^on  Him 


BEMBERG  I*  the  rrgUlered  trade  aanr  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION.  261  Fifth  Avraar.  New  York  16.  N.Y. 


Special  to  You! 

The  Same  Custom  Service  for  Your  Problems! 


specialized,  custom  planning  by  the  Bigelow  Carpet 
Counsel— is  entirely  usual. 

If  you  have  a  problem— bring  it  to  our  Carpet  Counsel. 
We  offer  the  most  complete  and  efficient  service  there  is. 

Let  our  Carpet  Counsel  experts  help  you  get  the  most 
value  from  every  carpeting  dollar.  Advice  on  colors  and 
designs.  Timesaving  recommendations  of  carpets  suited 
to  your  problems  of  beauty  and  wear.  Supervision  right 
through  to  the  final  installation.  One  of 
our  26  Carpet  Counsel  offices  i 
you— waiting  to  help.  Call  them 


Breath-taking  in  size— breath-taking  in  beauty !  That’s 
the  specially  designed  and  woven  Bigelow  Rug  master¬ 
piece  you  see  above,  in  New  York’s  famed  \Saldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel! 

-  Our  designers  planned  it  around  the  World  Tree  motif 
—to  harmonize  with  the  Scandinavian  inspired  d^or. 
Our  weavers  loomed  it— the  largest  rug  ever  produced  by 
Bigelow— to  cover  over  3300  square  feet  of  the  Waldorf  s 
main  lobby! 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  unusual  assignment  ever 
filled  by  Bigelow  craftsmen.  But  the  Bigelow  service  — 


IS  near 


Bigelow  rugs  and  carpets 

Beauty  you  can  see  . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 


'  (The  Bulletin  ot  the  National  Retail  Dr;  Goods  .\ssociauon)  March,  1948,  Volume  30,  No.  3.  Issued  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association, 
t  31tt  Street.  New  York.  S3. 00  per  year  available  to  memuers  oi  tne  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  only.  Reentered  as  second  class  maxttt. 
1947.  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y.  under  the  act  ot  Mkrch  3.  1879. 

Copyright  1947.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associatiaa 
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STORES 

TMB  BVltKTtlt  or  THB  N.  B.  D.  C.  i 


By  Jack  Horner 

Retailers,  Sell  Yourselves!  .  1" 

By  H.  Norman  Neubert 

Our  Cities  Are  Worth  Saving  .  19 

By  Leslie  Williams 


.  .  .  the  Research  Method  of  Account 
Solicitation  ...  is  a  proven  means  of 
opening  profitable  new  charge  ac¬ 
counts  by  a  dignified  personal  call  on 
your  prospective  customer’s  home.  It 
combines : 

1.  A  scientific  distribution  analy¬ 
sis  of  your  present  accounts. 

2.  An  effective  solicitation  pro¬ 
gram  by  intelligent,  public  re- 
lations-conscious  interviewers. 

3.  An  integrated  follow-up 

...  all  keyed  to  increase  sales  volume 
by  opening  new  accounts,  increasing 
tbe  use  of  present  accounts,  and  reac¬ 
tivating  old  accounts.  Write  now  for 
complete  details. 

me  uuiGesr  account  soucitation 

AGCNCtr  IN  AMCmCA 


A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

North  American  Building,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 
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Designed  tor  Shopping  Ease,  Traffic  Control,  Good  Housekeeping  20 
By  John  Schurko 


Credit  Sales  Management— A  New  Profession  22 

By  Robert  D.  Breth 

Smooth  Advertising  in  a  Small  Lown  . 24 

By  Frank  Kilcheski,  Jr. 

.\  New  Job  Evaluation  Technique  . .  SI 

By  Ralph  T.  Dingman 


Washington  As  It  Seems  to  Me 
By  John  Hazen 

The  Clutter  ot  the  Commonplace 
By  Sidney  R.  Baer 


COVER  BY  PICTURA 


Helen  K.  Mulhern,  Editor;  John  Hahn,  Advertising  Manager;  E  0 
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Associates.  Stores  is  published  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dn 
Goods  Association,  Lew  Hahn,  President  and  General  Manager. 
Publication  office,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  ^ 
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THK  FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEM 


KARDEX  VISUAL  RECORD  CONTROL 


helps  ns  lick 
this  problem 


BLOCK  and  KUHL 
of  Peoria,  Illinois 


Bv  APPLYING  Kardex  Visible  Personnel  Admin¬ 
istration,  Block  and  Kuhl  Company  of  Peoria, 
Illinois  have  established  an  employee  record  in 
which  the  importance  of  the  human  element  is 
not  only  fully  recognized,  but  is  presented  in  a 
form  that  is  compact,  detailed  and  completely 
objective.  They  declare  that  this  enlightened 
policy  has  resulted  in  definite,  tangible  benefits 
through  reduction  of  personnel  turnover, 

V'isual  signaling  of  key  facts  about  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  performance  adds  enormously  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  record  because  individuals 
who  merit  special  attention  by  reason  of  un¬ 
usual  ability  or  outstanding  performance  are 
spotted  for  promotion,  reassignment  or  recog¬ 
nition.  Employees  are  often  shown  the  record 
and  express  appreciation  of  the  unprejudiced, 
factual  way  in  which  their  employment  status 
is  reflected;  their  satisfaction  results  in  greater 
ease  in  administration  of  store  policies. 


Record  ContTol$  for  Retail  Personnel  Admlni^ration,  a  de¬ 
tailed,  graphically  presented  analysis  of  this  important  subject 
is  featured  in  the  January  issue  of  Systems  for  Retail  Stores, 
published  by  Remington  Rond.  The  interest  aroused  by  this 
timely  article  made  necessary  the  printing  of  extra  copies; 
send  for  yours  today— without  obligation,  of  course.  Write  to 
Retail  Stores  Department,  Systems  Division,  315  fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  10. 


THIS  IS  THE  OTTAWA  UNIT  OF  THE 
BLOCK  &  KUHL  GROUP  OF  SIXTEEN  STORES. 


^ITORES 
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puts  first  floor  traffic 
on  every  floor 


•  Small  and  medium  size  stores  all  over  the  country  ^ 

have  long  asked  for  a  high  quality  electric  stairway  at  a  ^yi  y  4i 

price  they  could  afford  to  pay.  Now  .  .  .  Westinghouse  engi-  _ ^  lllllllllll  i 

neering  and  research  have  supplied  the  answer  to  their  demand. 

Priced  at  a  level  to  make  the  use  of  moving 
stairways  profitable  in  smaller  stores,  the  new  W  estinghouse 
"Limited  Budget”  Electric  Stairway  is  high  quality. 

It  has  deluxe  features  proved  in  years  of  large  stairway 
operation.  Two-step  leveling  at  top  and  bottom,  trip-proof 
combplates,  extended  handrails  at  top  and  bottom,  two  brakes ...  all 
these  and  many  other  features  assure  maximum  safety  and  convenience.  | 

This  new  electric  stairway  also  has  an  unmistakably 
^'deluxe”  appearance.  Its  beautiful  etched  and  anodized  aluminum 
balustrades  will  harmonize  with  and  enhance  the  eye  appeal  of  any 
store  interior.  Roomy  in  width,  generous  in  capacity,  it  speeds 
customers  to  upper  floors  effortlessly,  swiftly  and  dependably. 

For  complete  information,  write  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation. 
Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J.,  on 


your  letterhead  please. 


ouse 


Wrtt*  to  WmtinghowM  for  your  copy  of  “TIm 
Now  lintltod  tudool  Eioctrk  ^oirwoy  (ringi  fM 
Noor  Traffic  to  Ivory  Ftoor.'*  Addrou  ttw  Woi»- 
InghouM  Etodric  Con>oroHon,  Elovator  DMtion, 
150  Pacific  Avonuo,  JoTMy  CMy,  R  J,  on  your 
loftothood  ploaro. 
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MAY  31  TO  JUNE  12,  1948  -  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
. . .  and  w$  think  ynn’II  yrnfit  ky  coaiiig 


This  Will  be  the  first  International  Trade  Fair  ever 
to  be  h?ld  in  North  America.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
Governmer.t  of  Canada,  which  cord'ally  invites  United 
States  businessmen  to  attend. 

It  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  business.  The  general 
public  will  not  be  admitted.  Every  exhibit  has  been 
accepted  on  the  condition  that  the  goods  displayed 
are  for  sale  and  can  be  delivered  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Transactions  can  be  completed  on  the  spot. 

The  products  of  more  than  2  5  countries  will  be  on 
display,  and  buyers  will  come  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  For  the  period  of  this  fair,  Toronto  will 
be  a  world  market-place— the  sample  room  of  the 
world  on  your  doorstep— within  a  convenient  day’s 
journey  from  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

Canada  will  be  the  host— but  the  fair  will  belong 
to  the  traders  and  businessmen  of  all  the  v 
nations.  There  will  be  interpreters—  ^ 
special  cable  and  communications  ser- 
vices— private  restaurants  and  meeting 
rooms— all  the  facilities  you  need 
to  do  business  with  all  the  world, 
comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Official  invitations,  which 
are  required  for  admission, 

may  be  obtained  on  applica-  ^ 

tion  to  the  Canadian  Inter-  _ 

national  Trade  Fair,  Cana- 
dian  National  Exhibition  AHSw  ¥ 

Grounds 


T  oronto, 
Canada.  Early  requests 
will  help  to  assure  ac¬ 
commodation. 


March,  1! 
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A  splintered  counter  edge,  a  sharp  cry  of  pain  —  and  a 
saleswoman  quits  her  counter  with  a  bleeding  hand.  While  she 
is  gone,  another  employee  must  do  extra  duty  and  customers 
turn  away,  complaining  of  slow  service. 

By  avoiding  accidents,  employees  protect  themselves. 
They  also  help  keep  service  running  smoothly  and  customers 
favorably  impressed.  That’s  one  important  reason  why 
Liberty  Mutual  works  to  eliminate  accident  hazards  to 
customers  and  employees  alike. 

Liberty  Mutual’s  loss  prevention  engineers  know  where 
dangers  in  your  store  lie,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  They  know 
how  to  help  you  teach  employees  to  work  safely.  They  know, 
for  example,  how  this  girl  could  have  avoided  a  slashed  finger. 
She  should  have  detected  the  splintered  counter  edge,  taped 
it  temporarily  and  reported  it  for  prompt  repair. 

Also  important  in  helping  to  “smooth  the  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandising’’  is  proper  claims  handling.  Liberty  Mutual’s  full¬ 
time,  salaried  claims  specialists  are  saving  money  —  and  help¬ 
ing  preserve  customer  good  will  —  for  leading  stores  from 
coast  to  coast,  by  providing  the  fair,  tactful  claims  handling 


that  store  managers  war\t. 

Why  not  get  full  information  on  Liberty  Mutual’s  service 
to  stores  for  yourself?  Telephone  our  Home  Office  in  Boston 
today.  Or  write:  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


MUTUAL 


LIBERTY 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFWCE:  EOSTON 


Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 


stores 


I 
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DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


YOU  probably  can  easily  recall  why  you  first 
began  using  Dennison  Marking  Room 
Equipment.  Undoubtedly,  you  did  so  in  order 
to  benefit  from  one  or  more  of  the  basic  ad¬ 
vancements  in  marking  room  equipment  and 
operation  which  Dennison  developed  to  solve 
your  marking  room  problems. 

Teike  the  Dennison  Dial-Set  Machines,  for 
example.  Perhaps,  along  with  their  many  other 
features,  you  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
way  in  which  they  facilitate  type-setting. 
Simple  twirls  of  the  dial  knob  set  up  the  line  of 
desired  copy.  As  each  character  is  set,  the  shift 
key  is  pressed  to  move  the  pointer  on  the  dial 
knob  to  the  next  dial.  Both  hands  remain  in  a 
single  operating  position  for  speed  and  effi¬ 


ciency.  The  exclusive  Dennison  Dial-Set  meth¬ 
od  of  setting  type  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
error;  definitely  reduces  time  and  tag  waste; 
makes  for  faster,  cleaner,  more  accurate  mark¬ 
ing  room  procedure. 

Features  such  as  the  dial  knob  and  shift  key 
have  made,  and  are  continuing  to  make 
Dennison  Marking  Room  Equipment  first 
choice  where  efficient  operation  coimts  most. 

Although,  during  the  past  year,  we  distrib¬ 
uted  the  greatest  number  of  marking  machines 
in  our  history,  our  expanded  production  facili¬ 
ties  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  satisfy  the  pent- 
up  demand.  We  ask  your  continued  imder- 
standing  as  we  make  every  effort  to  meet  your 
marking  equipment  requirements. 


DO  YOU  REMEMDER  WHY? 


March, 


FOR  THE  MEDIUM-SIZED  STORE 
WITH  BIG-STORE  IDEAS 


If  you've  always  thought  of  Escalators'*'  as  a  “big-store” 
merchandising  idea  —  beyond  the  reach  of  your  budget  — 
you’ll  want  to  get  the  facts  on  the  new  Otis  “32”.  And  fast. 

Here  is  an  Otis  quality  moving  stairway,  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  to  bring  this  modem,  sales-building  form  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  hundreds  of  medium-sized  and  small  stores.  The  “32” 
will  pay  for  itself  rapidly  out  of  increased  sales.  It  is  a  real 
Escalator  throughout  —  in  safety,  in  reliability,  in  the  modem 
appearance  of  its  graceful  lines  and  gleaming  balustrades. 

Measuring  32  inches  between  handrails,  the  new  Escalator 


has  a  rated  capacity  of  5000  persons  per  hour.  Wide  enough 
to  comfortably  carry  mother  and  child  on  one  step,  it  presents 
a  pleasantly  spacious  look.  Yet  it  is  only  52  inches  wide 
overall,  and  actually  takes  less  space  than  any  comparable 
moving  stairway  on  the  market. 

What  Escalators  have  done  for  $100-million-a-year  stores, 
the  “32”  can  do  for  you— increase  upper  floor  traffic— unsnarl 
main-floor  congestion  —  build  prestige  and  goodwill.  A  call 
to  your  local  Otis  office  or  the  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
the  details.  Better  start  the  ball  rolling  today. 


Otis  Elevator  Company 

260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Bulletin  B-700V,  giving  dimensions;  lay¬ 
out  data  and  other  details. 


NAME 


Offices  in  nil  Principal  Cities 


■‘Escalator’’  is  a  U.  S.  Patent  Office-registered  trademark 
of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company.  Only  Otis  makes  Escalators. 
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In  New  Orleans,  we 


talked  to  1023  of  your 
coming  out  of  D.  H. 


customers  —  women 
Holmes  Co.  Ltd. 


We  asked :  What  brand  of  sheets  do 
prefer?  The  answer  .  . . 


Cannon  Sheets  are  the  No.  1  prefe 
of  D.  H.  Holmes  customers! 


Among  27  sheet  brands  mentioned,  Cannon 
Sheets  got  the  vote  from  2  out  of  every  5 
customers! 

if  Cannon  Sheets  are  26.5%  more  popuhr 
than  the  next  leading  brand! 

★  More  D.  H.  Holmes  customers  own  Cannon 
Sheets  than  any  other  brand ! 


“Here's  the  background.  Your  customers  have  beense*'' 
me  —  the  Cannon  Sheet  Girl  —  in  their  favorite  magazine. ! 
a  long,  long  time. 

“Cannon  Sheets  have  simply  zoomed  in  popularity. 
own  sales  figures  will  tell  you  that.)  We  decided  to  see  jnstli' 
popular  they  are  in  your  town  —  setting,  by  the  way,  of  one 
Cannon’s  beautiful  new  color  ads. 

“We  sent  a  squad  of  researchers  and  a  photographer  to  V 
fair  city  — to  interview  a  good  cross  section  of  I).  H.  Holm 


Cannon  Towels  •  Stockings 


March, 


'^Ilere'ei  a  randid  !«hot  of  one  of  oar  researchers  at  work 
—interviewing  one  of  the  1023  women  questioned.  She’s  talk¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Frank  Dorsa,  3032  Robert  Street,  who  has  Iwught 
Cannon  Sheets  at  D.  H.  Holmes  as  long  as  she  can  remember 
—and  prefers  them  for  looks,  smooth  feel,  and  wear. 


“Another  interviewer  became  fast  friends  with  young  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Sl  .'\mant,  who  invited  her  to  tea  and  showed  her  her  linen  closet 
of  Cannon  Percales.  Mrs.  St.  .Amant  said:  ‘I  love  the  Cannon  Sheet 
ads— look  for  them  every  month  in  LIFE.  That’s  where  I  first  learned 
about  (iannon  Percales,  when  1  was  an  engaged  girl.  Now  that  the 
Cannon  ads  are  in  full  color,  they're  lovely  enough  to  frame!’  1^ 


“Later  on,  just  for  fun,  our  photographer  prowled  through 
your  sheet  department  and  took  this  next  picture  with  a  tiny 
concealed  camera.  The  customer  is  Miss  Dora  L.  N.  Diifour  of 
1540  Felicity  Street.  And  she’s  buying— yes— Cannons ! 


“So,  it  sort  of  looks  as  if  Cannon  .Sheet  advertising  and  Cannon 
quality  are  really  paying  oS,  doesn’t  it?  And  since  you’re  famous  all 
over  the  U.  S.  as  a  smart  bunch  of  people.  I  don’t  need  to  say  a  word 


bale  Sheels 


l^iUs,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


The  new  Woodward  Shops  at  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  comprise 
an  entire  ll(K)r  devoted  to  the  finest  fashions  in  clothes  and 
accessories.  This  block-long  series  of  shops  located  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  Detroit  store  offers  customers  a  coordinated  and  con¬ 
venient  wardrobe  selection  from  hats  to  shoes. 

Hudson’s  own  architectural  and  building  staffs  designed  the 
entire  unit  which  includes  the  shoe  salon;  a  shop  for  casual  coats, 
suits  and  dresses:  the  Town  and  Country  shop;  the  Green  Room 
for  better  dresses;  a  section  devoted  to  accessories;  the  gown  salon: 
a  section  for  fashion  coats;  and  the  millinery  salons. 

The  millinery  salons  (above)  are  housed  in  a  modern  room 
which  has  natural  wood  frames  for  displays  and  is  shamrock-like 
in  design  with  plaster  mouldings  in  off-white  relief  against  a  warm 
grey  background.  A  built-in  oval  seat  in  the  center  follows  the 
line  of  the  column. 

In  the  accessories  shop  (below)  one  continuous  display  case  is 
serpentine-curved  so  that  the  eye  can  follow  its  contents  from  end 
to  end,  making  it  easy  for  the  customer  to  compare  one  grouping 
of  accessories  with  another. 

Eight  elevators  furnish  fast  express  service  to  the  shops.  Other 
conveniences  include  the  63  fitting  rooms  located  on  the  Woodward 
floor  and  the  mannequin  sers’ice  which  has  a  staff  of  models  at 
the  call  of  customers  ready  to  show  complete  ensembles  including 
accessories. 


Tax  Rtduction  and  a  Budgnt  Slosh.  Ralph  W.  Button  of  the 
Vllied  Stores  Corporation,  acting  as  spokesman  for  the 
Association  in  an  appearance  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  lias  given  qualihecl  approval  to  the  Knutson 
l  ax  Bill.  Chief  bone  of  contention  between  Button,  who  is 
manager  of  .Mlietl’s  tax  department  and  also  a  member  of 
[he  NRDCiA’s  Taxation  Committee,  and  Knutson  is  the 
provision  for  increased  personal  exemption  from  $500  to 
>600  which  is  contained  in  the  tax  bill  now  in  committee. 
The  Asscx'iation’s  spokesman  criticized  the  proposed  in- 
irease  in  the  light  that  it  would  lop  approximately  3,500,000 
persons  from  the  tax  rolls  and  thereby  destroy  the  present 
broad  tax  base. 

I  Speaking  of  government  spending  Button  advocated  the 
drastic  curtailment  of  Federal  expenditures  pointing  to 
areas  of  inefficiency  and  duplication  of  functions  as  likely 
targets  for  a  slash  in  expiense  of  government.  More  spiecific- 
ally  he  recommended  a  cut  of  at  least  $3  billion  in  the 
President’s  budget,  calling  such  a  cut  a  definite  possibility. 

Turning  to  the  corporate  tax  picture  Button  spoke  in 
lavor  of  repeal  of  the  1 5  per  cent  tax  on  dividends  received 
by  one  domestic  corporation  from  another;  and  for  the 
elimination  of  the  two  per  cent  penalty  for  filing  consoli¬ 
dated  tax  returns.  As  for  the  present  corporate  tax  rates  he 
>aid  that,  while  he  believed  these  rates  were  too  high,  rev¬ 
enue  requirements  precluded  a  reduction  in  the  normal  and 
I  mrtax  rates  on  corporations  at  this  time;  that  these  require¬ 
ments  will  not  permit  a  reduction  in  both  personal  and 
orporate  rates. 

Tkt  PrMidmt  and  the  Retailers.  Sixty  members  of  NRDGA 
met  with  President  Truman  at  the  White  House  on  March 
10  to  pledge  their  support  to  the  first  major  peacetime  bond 
campaign  to  be  held  April  15  to  June  30.  The  delegation 
"■as  led  by  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  who  later  in  the  day 
received  the  award  of  chevalier  in  the  French  National 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  service  to  France  during 
md  after  World  War  I.  In  thanking  the  retailers  for  their 

i'upport  to  the  bond  drive  the  President  called  it  a  good 
example  of  business  and  government  cooperation. 

I 

I  the  stores 

J 

&  Buhl  Roopons  Under  New  Ownership.  Boggs  8c 
Buhl,  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  leading  department  stores,  re¬ 
opened  on  March  1  under  the  new  management  of  pre¬ 
dominately  local  men,  who  acquired  the  79-year-old  estab¬ 
lishment.  On  January  19,  it  had  been  publicly  announced 

{Continued  on  page  40) 
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grown  steadily  ever  since 


a  basic  operating  pattern  resfxinsible 
for  its  attainment— a  simple  formula 
which,  with  no  intention  of  assuming 
the  self-appointed  role  of  an  expert, 
we  sincerely  feel  may  be  profitably 


mately  $40,000  annually  in  support  of 
its  many  and  varied  activities.  It  has 
no  debts,  operates  on  practically  a  cash 
basis,  and  at  the  end  of  1947  its  bank 
account  for  current  operations  and 
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(4)  .  Complete  authority  to  execute 
all  administrative  alfairs  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  given  to  a  competent, 
properly  paid,  full-time  manager 
{NOT  a  mere  secretary  to  various 
committees) ;  and  all  matters  of  gen¬ 
eral  jjolicy  and  involving  substantial 
hnancial  commitments  were  hrst 
cleared  through  a  small  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  then  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  final  sanction, 
riiis  greatly  accelerated  all  activities 
by  eliminating  needless  and  time-con¬ 
suming  meetings  of  committees  and 
the  general  membership. 

(5)  .  Elastic  channels  of  procedure 
were  established  by  the  appointment 
of  various  “division  chairmen”,  to  act 
as  liaison  representatives  between  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  each  particulai 
line  of  retail  business.  This  plan  not 
only  permitted  autonomous  action  by 
any  group  on  all  routine  matters  and 
alfairs  affecting  but  a  single  segment 
of  the  membership,  but  it  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  quick,  two-way  short  cut  for 
clearance  on  decisions  of  a  general 
nature. 

.\11  retailers  have  a  natural,  even 
though  sometimes  latent,  skepticism 
of  group  activities,  especially  along 
promotional  lines  in  which  their  own 
plans  must  be  discussed  and  coordi¬ 
nated  with  competitors.  .And  most  ol 
them,  being  only  human,  are  reluctant 
ever  to  adtnit  that  their  own  ideas 
aren’t  the  best.  Therefore,  in  evolv¬ 
ing  a  plan  of  mutual  cooperation,  it 
was  vital  that  Long  Beach  Retailers, 


.Associated,  fitul  some  coaimon  ground 
of  agreement  as  a  starting  ]x>itu. 

When  the  overall  program  had  fin¬ 
ally  Ireen  lK)iled  down,  it  cotitaineil 
the  following  four-fold  pur|x)se; 

(1) .  To  stimulate  and  retain  exist¬ 
ing  retail  sales ,  volume  from  local 
residents. 

(2)  .  I’o  create  tiew  business  and 
attract  additional  non-resident  buyers 
from  the  adjacent  trading  area. 

(3)  .  I'o  analyze,  correct  and  avoid 
ail  conditions  and  practices,  both  spe 
cihc  and  general,  which  are  or  may 


and  effectively  adapted  in  any  other 
community. 

Five  essential  preliminary  steps,  as 
simple  as  they  were  effective,  marked 
the  first  concentrated  approach  by 
Long  Beach  Retailers,  .Associated,  10 
years  ago  to  the  problem  of  reorgan¬ 
izing  itself  in  order  to  develop  its 
trading  area  business  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  They  were  vital  to 
later  success  and  are  worthy  of  note 
for  that  reason: 

(1).  .Adequate  financing  was  first 
provided  to  insure  a  full  year  of  basic 
operation.  .A  detailed  budget  of 


Outdoor  offices  of  Long  Beach  Retailers  to  promote 
the  annual  “Sun,  Surf  and  Sand  Days”  celebrations 
officially  opening  the  summer  season  in  Long  Beach. 
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Downtown  Long  Beach  opens  a  five-day  Fall  Bar¬ 
gain  Festival,  “Ablaze  With  Values.”  Giant  flares 
atop  tall  buildings  spotlight  the  shopping  area. 


expense  and  minimum  general  over¬ 
head)  was  prepared;  and  a  small 
group  of  leaders,  representing  stores 
large  enough  to  afford  it  and  with 
sufficient  wisdom  to  see  the  need  and 
enough  vision  to  recognize  the  value, 
promptly  pro-rated  and  underwrote 
the  necessary  additional  cost. 

(2)  .  Further  solicitation  of  new 
memberships  or  additional  funds  was 
temporarily  discontinued,  pending 
formulation  of  an  over-all  operational 
and  promotional  program  which 
would  give  the  organization  some¬ 
thing  of  tangible  value  to  offer  its 
existing  members  and  prospective  sup¬ 
porters. 

(3)  .  Looking  to  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present,  a  long  range  and  con¬ 
tinuing  economic  survey  of  both  the 
City  of  Long  Beach  and  its  adjacent 
trading  area  was  started,  in  order  to 

I  provide  a  factual  foundation  on  which 
to  base  current  and  subsequent  pro¬ 
motional  activities. 
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become  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  and  retail  business  in 
particular. 

(4) .  To  provide  a  clearing  house 
for  planning,  financing,  directing  and 
coordinating  all  retail  activities,  espe¬ 
cially  group  promotions,  by  utilizing 
every  possible  seasonable  or  other 
special  appeal  to  stimulate  “customer 
traffic”;  and  for  actively  supporting 
and  assisting  in  all  worthy  civic  and 
patriotic  enterprises. 

Objectives,  alone,  no  matter  how 
sound  or  appealing,  will  not  sell  any 
program.  Therefore,  when  solicita¬ 
tion  for  support  of  the  plan  was 
launched,  extreme  care  was  given  to 
the  physical  form  and  manner  of  its 
presentation  as  well  as  general  con¬ 
tent. 

High  pressure  methods  were  studi¬ 
ously  avoided.  Even  personal  contact 
was  eliminated  as  much  as  possible; 
first  because  time  and  available  per¬ 
sonnel  did  not  permit,  and  second 
because  experience  soon  proved  that 
the  plan  had  been  so  “wrapped”  that 
it  could  easily  be  “sampled”  pending 
voluntary  and  final  acceptance. 

Chronologically,  here  is  what  the 
“package”  contained  and  how  it  was 
“merchandised”  (originally  and  ever 
since  its  inception) : 

(1) .  First,  every  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  leaders  from  larger  stores,  evi¬ 
denced  their  own  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  program  and  set  an  example 
for  other  stores  by  pledging  their  full 
pro-rata  share  of  suppmrt  to  insure  its 


proper  start.  Thereby,  all  doubt  was 
eliminated  in  everyone’s  mind  that  it 
might  be  just  “pleasant  conversation” 
or  wishful  thinking.  The  precedent 
of  leadership  was  definitely  estab¬ 
lished. 

(2)  .  Then,  instead  of  attempting 
to  put  over  the  plan  with  methods 
usual  to  ordinary  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns,  by  “hiring  a  hall”,  “throwing 
a  big  feed”,  giving  the  audience  a 
stupefying  “shot  in  the  arm”,  then  un¬ 
expectedly  producing  a  “big  stick” 
and  “clubbing”  them  into  submission 
while  they  were  off  guard,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  presented  direct  by  mail  so 
that  each  recipient  would  have  ample 
opportunity  to  study  it  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  thoughts  and  give  it  the 
careful  consideration  it  deserved 
Thus  permanent  cooperation  was  ob¬ 
tained  rather  than  the  usual  short¬ 
lived  results  of  a  ballyhoo  campaign 
in  which  first  enthusiasm  soon  be¬ 
comes  like  the  proverbial  headache 
the  morning  after. 

(3)  .  Being  city-wide  in  scope  and 
character,  and  designed  to  benefit 
every  line  of  business,  the  plan  was 
presented  to  all  leading  retailers 
throughout  the  city,  regardless  of  loca¬ 
tion,  size  or  type.  Financial  support 
was  solicited  on  a  pro-rata  basis  from 
both  members  and  non-members,  sep¬ 
arate  and  apart  from  regular  dues. 
This  opened  the  door  immediately  to 
active  participation  on  the  part  of 
literally  scores  of  important  stores 
which  hitherto  had  been  reluctant  for 
various  reasons  to  join  the  organiza¬ 


tion  because  of  certain  restrictive  re¬ 
quirements  (still  existent)  of  corpot- 
ate  membership,  principally  a  dues 
structure  based  on  volume  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  code  of  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours. 

(4) .  To  insure  full  participation 
and  continued  maximum  cooperation 
in  the  plan,  the  initial  solicitation  for 
support  and  all  subsequent  reports  on 
the  details  and  progress  of  its  opera 
tion  were  carefully  channeled  to  the 
personal  attention  of  top  manage 
ment.  This  was  particularly  import 
ant  and  effective  in  the  case  of  most 
branch  and  small  chain  stores,  whose 
local  managers  all  too  frequently  are 
lacking  authority  to  make  financial 
commitments. 


(5) .  The  program,  itself,  bore  the 
appropriate,  self-explanatory  designa 
tion  of  “.\  Master  Calendar  of  Planned 
Profits  Through  Group  Promotions” 
Presented  in  an  attractive  loose-leal 
format,  handy  for  ready  reference,  it 
contained  both  an  alphabetical  and  a 
day-by-day,  month-by-month  listing  of 
all  dates  and  events  having  any  rela¬ 
tionship  to  retail  operations.  Adapted 
in  this  respect  from  the  very  helpful 
NRDGA  Promotion  Calandar,  it  was 
carefully  localized  to  include  every 
activity  or  event  which  might  in  any 
way  affect  retail  planning,  either  fav 
orably  or  adversely.  Such  helpful  con¬ 
tents  gave  immediate  utility  to  the 
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Old  Style  beach  wear  showing  during  “Sun,  Surf  and  Sand  Dej' 


The  world’s  largest  straw  hat  used  to  publicize  Straw  Hat  Week. 
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By  H.  Norman  Neubert 

Public  Relations  Manager,  Macy’s,  New  York 


The  public  has  created  a  stereotype  of  department 
stores  that  shows  a  disturbing  ignorance  of  true 
conditions  and  one  that  does  the  stores  a  real  in¬ 
justice.  But  retailers  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  this  lack  of  accurate  information,  says  the  author. 
His  remedy  —  a  special  brand  of  salesmanship. 


I  Dap 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  at  the  37th  An- 
nual  Convention  of  the  NRDGA, 
several  hundred  retailers  gathered  in 
ihe  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York 
to  participate  in  a  public  relations 
session.  Here  were  people  who  sjiend 
their  every  business  hour  dealing  di- 
ectly  with  the  public  coming  to  hear 
ind  discuss  how  they  could  get  along 
better  with  that  public.  It  would  be 
:utural  to  assume  that  these  retailers 
tiad  learned  the  knack  of  winning  the 
onfidence  of  the  public  and  that  what 
they  were  interested  in  hearing  would 
be  the  refinements  of  techniques  of 
getting  along  better  with  the  pieople 
vho  support  their  businesses. 

But  the  first  sjieaker  of  the  after- 
iioon,  Dr.  J.  Stevens  Stock,  associate 
tditor  of  the  Opinion  Research  Cor¬ 
poration,  presented  some  facts  which 
ihould  cause  retailers  to  take  stock  of 
•hcmselves.  They  may  sell  goods  to 
•he  public,  but  they  certainly  haven’t 
d  themselves  to  the  public.  Dr. 
k’s  organization  had  made  a  check 
what  the  public  thinks  about 
itions  in  telephone  companies, 
personal  finance  companies, 
nee  companies  and  department 
And  the  retailers  were  certain¬ 
waiting  at  the  church.  “Who 
the  lowest  wages?”  the  public  was 
“Stores!”  came  the  reply, 
ich  is  the  most  important  indus¬ 


try?”  Stores  received  less  than  10  p>er 
cent  of  the  vote.  “Which  industry  is 
most  courteous  and  friendly?”  Stores 
ran  a  weak  fourth.  And  they  were 
fourth  in  employee  benefits,  too.  But 
they  were  first  on  one  count— “In 
which  industry  does  the  employee 
have  the  poorest  chance  for  promo¬ 
tion?”  Although  the  facts  are  not 
true,  that  is  what  the  public  believes 
about  department  stores. 

Strange,  isn’t  it?  The  department 
store  in  a  community  is  the  chief  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  of  the  public.  The  store 
goes  into  the  markets  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world  to  bring  back  to 
Main  Street  the  things  its  customers 
want  and  need.  It’s  the  key  link  in  the 
chain  of  distribution— and  the  only 
one  which  has  the  advantage  of  direct 
contact  with  the  consumer.  Is  it  im¬ 
portant  in  the  life  of  the  community? 
Of  course  it  is.  Without  the  store,  the 
individual  citizen  would  be  deprived 
of  many  of  her  necessities  and  most  of 
her  luxuries.  The  women  of  the  com¬ 
munity  spend  more  time  in  stores 
than  than  they  do  anywhere  else,  with 
the  exception  of  their  own  homes. 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  knowledge  of 
the  stores,  their  contribution  to  the 
community,  their  importance  in  the 
community,  their  relations  with  the 
community— the  stores  may  be  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  best  friend,  but  the  customer 


doesn’t  know  it. 

The  retailers  of  America  have  a  job 
to  do,  a  job  of  winning  public  confi¬ 
dence.  And  we  can’t  just  sit  back  and 
let  George  do  it.  Each  and  every  one 
of  us  must  tackle  this  job— individual¬ 
ly  and  collectively. 

I.awrence  W.  Sizer,  Divisional 
Vice  President  and  Sales  Promotion 
Manager,  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
told  us  in  no  uncertain  terms  at  that 
public  relations  session  last  January 
what  we  had  to  do.  First  he  told  us 
to  “launch  a  well-planned,  concerted, 
long-term,  nation-wide  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  as  American  retailers. 
Second,  as  individual  stores  let’s 
launch  a  campaign  in  our  own  com¬ 
munity.”  And  he  further  pointed  out 
that  it  is  not  only  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  our  own  store’s  business  that 
is  at  stake,  but  the  existence  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  system  of  free  enterprise. 

With  all  the  talk  of  ideologies  that 
flow  across  the  dinner  tables  and  in 
the  living  rooms  and  meeting  places  of 
America  today,  we  have  to  offer  con¬ 
crete  reasons  as  to  why  the  seemingly 
common  place,  practical  and  working 
facts  of  democracy  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  are  far,  far  better  than  the 
untried  proposals  with  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  everywhere  and  in  every  walk  of 
life  are  being  bombarded.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  present  system  must 
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be  dramatized,  must  be  clothed  with 
the  “new  look”,  must  be  resold  to 
America  if  we  are  to  successfully 
combat  the  attraction  of  tempting 
“new”  ideas. 

Recently  an  article  in  a  leading 
trade  paper  pointed  out  that  “among 
customers,  audits  indicate  that  people 
are  more  apt  to  become  steady  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  store  which  they  admire  as 
an  institution.  Of  course,  for  reasons 
of  straight  price  appeal  or  availability 
of  merchandise,  they  also  shop  in 
stores  where  they  do  not  necessarily 
admire  the  citizenship  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  By  and  large,  however,  the  store 
held  in  esteem  as  a  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  community  makes  and  keeps 
customers  to  a  greater  degree  than  .  .  . 
its  comp>etition.” 

Facts  the  Public  Should  Know 

Top  management  in  many  cases  has 
been  able  to  capture  public  allegiance, 
but  these  instances  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  However,  in 
every  case,  the  victory  has  been  won 
because  individuals  in  top  manage¬ 
ment  have  either  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  so  conducted  themselves  as 
to  insure  and  earn  the  resjiect  of  the 
community— not  only  for  themselves 
as  citizens  but  for  their  stores  as  insti¬ 
tutions.  Generally  speaking,  these  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  created  the  impression 
that  Blank’s  is  a  fine  store,  or  a  won¬ 
derful  place  to  shop,  or  a  store  with  a 
real  interest  in  the  community.* 
Generally  sp>eaking,  these  stores  have 
not  necessarily  divulged  any  real  se¬ 
crets  of  the  business,  have  not  tried 
to  show  the  public  how  they  fit  into 
the  life  of  the  community,  how  their 
employees  really  benefit  from  enlight¬ 
ened  personnel  pKjlicies  and  programs 
and  from  substantial  wage  structures 
and  other  employee  benefits,  how  they 
return  the  customers’  dollars  to  the 
community  through  payment  of  taxes, 
dividends  to  stockholders,  interest  on 
loans,  capital  expenditures,  purchase 
of  merchandise  and  services,  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  and  salaries.  By  taking 
a  real  interest  in  the  community  and 
its  problems,  they  have  won  the  public 
confidence,  but  if  Dr.  Stock  made  this 
survey  among  the  customers  of  these 
stores,  the  resp)onses  would  be  little 
different  from  those  he  received.  The 
public’s  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  true 


facts  regarding  department  stores 
would  still  prevent  them  from  putting 
these  retailers  high  on  the  list  of  im¬ 
portant  and  pjrogressive  businesses  in 
the  community. 

Instead  of  merely  seeking  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  customers,  let’s  really  seek 
their  friendship)  as  well.  Friendship 
is  a  two-sided  affair.  It  must  be  nur¬ 
tured  on  a  give-and-take  basis.  Be¬ 
tween  friends,  there  must  exist  a  full 
resp)ect  for  each  other’s  individuality, 
and  full  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
strong  points  and  weaknesses,  and  a 
desire  to  continue  the  relationship  so 
long  as  each  is  honest  with  the  other. 

Retailers  haven’t  been  playing  the 
game  fair  and  square.  We’ve  exp)ected 
the  complete  and  unyielding  loyalty 
of  our  customers— in  return  for  all  the 
favors  and  little  gifts  we  could  bestow 
up>on  them  in  the  form  of  good  quali¬ 
ty  merchandise,  honest  values,  nice 
shops,  pleasant  service,  credit,  and 
other  sales  promotion  and  service  de¬ 
vices.  But  we  haven’t  even  attempted 
to  show  our  friends  what  good  citizens 
we  are,  where  we  came  from  and  how 
we  grew,  how  important  we  may  be  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  their  com¬ 
munity,  what  the  state  of  our  ex¬ 
chequer  is,  where  the  money  goes  that 
they  give  us  every  day  in  the  week, 
how  fair  we  are  to  our  employees,  et 
cetera.  We’ve  denied  them  the  facts 
whereby  they  can  really  become 
strong  in  their  devotion  to  us. 

A  Nation-Wide  Campaign 

So  I  rep)eat  Larry  Sizer’s  plea:  Let’s 
launch  a  public  relations  campaign 
at  the  national  level  as  American  re¬ 
tailers.  Let’s  sell  America  on  retailing 
as  a  business,  as  a  worthy  citizen  of 
the  community,  as  the  most  important 
cog  in  the  distributive  system  which 
makes  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  the  most  successful  econom¬ 
ic  way  of  life  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
I  suggest  that  NRDGA  members  urge 
the  Public  Relations  Committee  of 
the  NRDGA  to  consider  this  problem 
quickly  and  carefully  and  to  come  up 
with  a  possible  program  within  the 
next  six  months.  It  should  be  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  have  a  heavy  impact  on 
all  America  and  into  which  local  re¬ 
tailers  can  tie  their  local  efforts  and 
up)on  which  they  can  base  a  strong 
local  follow-through  program  to  be 


sure  the  message  sticks.  | 

It  may  only  be  a  motion  picture  f- 
that  could  be  distributed  to  schools.  I 
clubs,  social,  civic,  and  business  or-  F 
ganizations,  theatres,  etc.  throughout 
the  country.  Such  a  film  could  have  as 
its  objective  the  showing  to  the  publii 
the  role  the  department  store  fills  in 
its  community,  in  the  distributive  svs- 
tern  of  the  nation;  what  makes  the  typ¬ 
ical  retail  store  tick;  how  it  ojrerates:  ^ 
where  the  money  goes  that  enters  its 
tills;  how  much  its  owners  (storkhold 
ers)  really  earn  in  return  for  their  in¬ 
vestments;  how  well  its  employees  are 
paid  for  their  services.  Depending  as  ^ 
they  do  so  much  upon  public  support, 
the  stores  of  the  nation  have  a  real  [ 
obligation  to  keep  their  customers  in  ■ 
formed  of  the  state  of  their  business. 

i 

What  the  Individual  Store  Can  Do  | 

Locally,  retailers  should  tackle  the 
same  problem  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  means  of  communication 
available  IcKally  are  more  specific.  ^ 
more  diverse,  and  more  concrete.  Cer 
tainly  every  store  has  the  medium  ol  j 
its  own  staff  of  employees  through  ^ 
which  it  can  influence  directly  the  [ 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  members 
of  its  community  who  form  the  great 
pool  of  families,  friends,  neighbon. 
and  acquaintances  of  its  employees.  ^ 
If  the  employees  are  fed  the  facts  j 
about  a  business,  and  the  story  is  well- 
told,  then  these  same  individuals  will 
carry  the  tale  afar  by  word  of  mouth. 

Stockholders  are  other  members  of 
the  store  family  who  can  carry  a  lot  \ 
of  weight  in  the  community.  They're  j 
entitled  to  more  than  just  a  financial  | 
report— and  the  wise  store  will  see  that 
they  get  it.  An  owner  of  a  business 
who  is  enjoying  a  return  on  his  invest-  ^ 
ment  and  who  is  proud  of  the  way  in  |i 
which  his  firm  does  business  can  be  ! 
one  of  your  strongest  supporters.  Your  | 
suppliers  and  resources,  too,  if  they  !■ 
receive  fair  treatment  and  like  your  . 
store,  are  in  excellent  position  to 
spread  the  gospel.  Through  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspapters  and 
on  the  radio,  speeches  by  executives 
before  various  trade  and  civic  groups,  t 
motion  pictures,  and  other  available  j 
media  the  store  can  carry  its  message, 
to  the  public  at  large.  Marshall  Field  | 

(Continued  on  page  61)  | 
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By  Leslie  Williams 

City  Planner  and  Transportation  Engineer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W/HAl  ’S  going  to  happen  to  our 
"  cities?  Are  they  destined  for  bet¬ 
ter  or  worse?  Our  present  cities  are 
full  of  infimiities.  Around  central 
business  cores  is  a  ring  of  blight. 
Middle-agetl  residential  neighbor¬ 
hoods  are  riddled  with  vacant  lots  and 
lack  adequate  recreational  and  pub¬ 
lic  service  facilities.  A  frow/y  fringe 
(if  junk  yards,  honky  tonks  and  paper 
inache  subdivisions  frame  the  city  and 
line  its  approaches. 

Our  cities  are  ripe  for  redevelop¬ 
ment.  Housing  authorities  place  the 
U.  S.  housing  needs  at  a  inillion  homes 
a  year  for  the  next  decade.  The  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  reports  an  SB- 
billion  deficiency  in  water  supply  and 
waste  disposal  facilities.  Road  build- 
j  ers  expect  to  spend  about  $1 1/^  billion 
in  1947  mostly  for  repatching  and  re- 
[lairing  the  existing  higlivvay  system. 
Billions  more  are  recjuired  to  modern- 
i/e  obsolete  and  outmoded  plant  and 
equipment  to  meet  present  needs. 

Our  cities  are  also  in  serious  finan- 
dal  difficulties.  Central  cities  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas  are  losing  a  large  per- 
tentage  of  their  population  and  many 
of  their  businesses  to  the  outskirts, 
f^ntral  business  area  values  are  very 
unstable. 

if  this  were  not  enough,  rein¬ 


forcements  for  accelerated  urban  dis¬ 
integration  are  on  the  march.  The  U. 
S.  Federal  Works  Administrator  re¬ 
cently  adopted  a  National  Interstate 
Highway  System,  consisting  of  ap¬ 
proximately  40,000  miles  of  express 
highways  criss-crossing  the  continent 
and  going  through  182  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  199  cities,  having  populations  of 
50,000  or  more. 

Four  and  a  half  million  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  will  pour  from  the  assembly  lines 
of  the  U.  S.  motor  factories  onto  its 
streets  and  highways  in  H)47.  In  1948 
probably  five  million  more;  and  in 
19-49  the  automotive  industry  will  try 
to  surpass  its  previous  all-time  record 
of  five  and  one-third  million  motor 
vehicles  manufactured  in  1929. 

In  the  U.  S.  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  non-farm  family  units  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  started  in  1948,  but  a  greater 
proportion  than  previously  are  being 
concentrated  in  unzoned  and  other¬ 
wise  uncontrolled  outlying  areas.  This 
will  keep  up  until  central  cities  are 
drained  of  a  sizable  j>ercentage  of  their 
present  resident  population. 

Unless  effective  steps  are  taken  to 
guide  urban  growth  along  sound  lines 
before  the  forthcoming  housing  and 
highway  building  booms  reach  their 
full  tempo,  our  cities  will  be  destroyed 


as  effectively  from  within  as  bombing 
destroyed  the  cities  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  We  don’t  have  to  be  A-bombed 
to  be  eclipsed. 

Are  we  going  to  sit  complacently  by, 
debating  the  relative  place  of  engi¬ 
neering  or  architecture  in  city  plan¬ 
ning  and  let  happenstance  be  our 
guide?  Or  are  we  going  to  assume  our 
civic  obligations  and  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  by  consciously  guiding  the  growth 
of  our  communities  along  organic, 
functional  and  attractive  lines? 

Transportation  a  .Major  Force 

Examine  a  map  showing  the  growth 
of  your  community  and  see  how’  suc¬ 
ceeding  advances  in  transportation 
have  been  a  major  force  directing  and 
(ontrolling  the  pattern  of  its  growth. 
A  little  over  50  years  ago  our  cities 
were  compact  communities,  the  shape 
and  extent  of  which  were  determined 
by  foot  travel.  With  the  coming  of 
the  street  railway,  our  cities  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  star-sha{jed  pattern  with 
development  taking  place  along  mass 
transportation  lines. 

Then  an  amazing  thing  happened 
in  the  early  1920’s.  Automotive  en¬ 
terprise  mixed  up  a  strong  batter  of 
gasoline,  rubber  and  cement.  “Au- 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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By  John  Schurko 


l^EPARTMENT  store  design  is 
going  through  a  slow  process  of 
evolution  which  will  one  day  change 
the  look  of  stores  so  greatly  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  remember  back  to 
the  days  of  square  cases  and  geomet¬ 
ric  aisles.  The  new  thinking  of  most 
designers  lays  stress  on  customer 
traffic  flow  and  a  wide-open  appear¬ 
ance  of  limitless  space,  with  an  abso¬ 
lute  maximum  of  visible  merchandise 
display. 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  of 
this  new  direction  in  department  store 
layout  is  the  remodeled  first  floor  of 
the  Sp>ear  &  Co.  store  in  Pittsburgh. 
One  of  Pittsburgh’s  largest  furniture 
merchants,  Spear  &  Co.  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  transforming  itself  into  a  com¬ 
plete  department  store.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  it  has  added  a  complete 
range  of  department  store-type  lines 
during  the  past  several  years.  Origi¬ 
nally,  the  first  floor  of  the  store  was 
devoted  only  to  a  few  departments 
consisting  mainly  of  men’s  clothing 
and  furnishings,  costume  jewelry  and 
a  few  other  departments  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  women  shoppers.  The  new 
planning  of  this  floor  required  not 
only  a  completely  new  traffic  pattern 
for  the  floor  but  also  a  completely  new 
series  of  departments  designed  to 
catch  the  eye  and  purse-strings  of  the 
casual  and  hurried  first  floor  shopper. 

As  shown  in  illustrations  on  page 
21,  a  series  of  odd-shaped  island  de¬ 


SHOPPING  EASE 
TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 


John  Schurko  is  a  nationally  known  Pittsbuq|[( 
designer  and  authority  on  architecture  and  intait 
ors.  His  recent  work  includes  floor  layouts  aail 
mechandising  displays  for  a  number  of  natitHulj 
known  department  stores  including  KaufmanA 
and  Gimbel’s  of  Pittsburgh,  Hengerer’s,  McCreay^ 
and  the  Spear  &;  Co.  project  he  describes  hcm^ 


partments  were  located  with  an  eye  to 
attaining  uniform  dispersement  of 
crowds  throughout  the  -entire  first 
floor  area,  with  a  minimum  of  effort 
or  decision  on  the  part  of  the  custom¬ 
er.  A  new  entrance  was  made  in  one 
side  of  the  building  to  permit  more 
general  entry  of  customers  and  the 
series  of  island  departments  so  located 
that  the  traffic  pattern  permits  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  access  to  any  department 
or  to  the  elevator  entrances.  With 
this  plan  of  instantaneous  disperse¬ 
ment,  the  jamming  in  departments 
around  entrances  on  peak  days  is  elim¬ 
inated.  This  inconvenience  is  found 
in  all  gridiron  type  layouts.  This 
traffic  pattern  is  extremely  important, 
since  merchandise  sales  are  strongly 
affected  by  customer  circulation. 

The  old-time  fallacy  of  department 
sizes  and  location  being  determined 
by  the  location  of  the  building’s  col¬ 
umns  was  discarded  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Too  often,  this  type  of  layout 
which  normally  places  departments 
indiscriminately  between  column  lo¬ 
cations,  creates  departments  which  are 
either  too  large  or  too  small  for  the 
sales  requirements  or  the  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  involved. 

In  planning  the  Spear  &  Co.  layout, 
building  columns  were  disregarded, 
and  all  departments  were  sized  and 
located  according  to  their  stock  and 
sales  requirements  and  their  proper 
location  in  relation  to  traffic  flow. 


This  often  placed  columns  just  oM'' 
side  of  some  departments  and  smad 
in  the  middle  of  others,  but  prt^ 
design  of  display  fixtures,  etc.,  niaka 
this  unnoticeable  and  permits  the  de 
signer  complete  flexibility  in  layout 

The  shape  of  the  individual  depart¬ 
ments  was  carefully  designed  to  fit 
into  the  traffic  pattern  of  the  aiskt 
but  in  addition  to  simply  being  funt- 
tional  shapes,  they  contain  a  certain 
number  of  “bumps”  in  their  contour  ^ 
which  creates  an  eddy  in  customer 
traffic.  This  bump  is  a  shelter  which 
permits  the  customer  who  wishes  to 
buy  to  slip  out  of  the  stream  of  pass 
ing  customers  and  be  protected  from  p 
traffic  during  the  purchase.  After  | 
years  of  shopping  straight-aisle  stores  | 
where  the  customer  is  constantly  I 
brushed  by  passing  traffic,  the  advant  | 
age  of  standing  inside  of  a  counter 
projection  which  side-tracks  passing 
traffic  can  readily  be  seen. 

The  shape  of  the  island  countH 
was  determined  to  fit  into  the  trafa 
flow  of  the  floor  layout,  and  suitaUt 
stock  shelves  were  included  within  the 
island  to  provide  ample  forward  stock 
for  serving  the  entire  range  of  the 
counter  at  its  maximum  (iistota# 
capacity. 

An  innovation  in  these  stock  shelrti 
is  that  they  have  no  back,  fronts, « 
drawers  and  every  piece  of  nierchn» 
dise  that  is  in  stock  is  within  cle« 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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Overall  view  of  the  new  Spear  first  floor  designed  for  functional 


efficieruy  in  customer  dispersement  and  “visible”  merchandising. 


Protruding  “bumps”  proidde  mere  counter  per¬ 
imeter  for  handling  crowds  around  special  mer¬ 
chandising  features.  Gleaming  metal  facing  on 
display  cases  is  the  Art  Metal  Construction  Co.’s 
stainless  Rigidixed  .Metal. 


Special  screens  of  Rigidized 
Metal  for  merchandise  display 
of  bedding  and  domestics. 
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BAD  DEBT 
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ACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 
NEW  ACCOUNTS 


^^IME  was  when  a  department  store 
credit  manager  was  valued  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  his  aptitude  as  a 
“watchdog”.  His  chief  role  was  that 
of  protector,  a  guardian  of  the  store’s 
second  largest  liquid  asset— the  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable. 

In  this  role  of  financial  watchdog 
the  credit  manager’s  duties  were  clear- 
cut  and  simple.  He  was  supposed  to: 
(1)  Op)en  accounts  which  involve  the 
least  possible  risk  (2)  Keep  current 
accounts  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
balance  (3)  Keep  bad  debt  losses 
down  to  an  absolute  minimum  (4) 
Consider  his  department  purely  as  an 
expense  item  and  keep  this  expense  to 
a  minimum. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  era  of  credit  merchandising,  some¬ 
where  in  the  early  ’40s,  top  manage¬ 
ment’s  idea  of  the  credit  functions  be¬ 
gan  to  change.  Even  though  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  war,  this  change  has 
developed  into  a  practical  trend.  Top 
management  now  is  thinking  more 
and  more  in  terms  of  the  credit  de¬ 
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By  Robert  D.  Breth 

A.  J.  Wood  &  Company 

Now  with  the  market  and  opinion  re¬ 
search  firm  of  A.  J.  Wood  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Breth  writes  from  a  background  of 
department  store  credit  experience. 


partment  as  a  business-getting,  vol¬ 
ume-increasing,  profit-making  branch 
of  the  entire  sales  promotion  structure 
of  the  store. 

This  change  in  thinking  has  rele¬ 
gated  the  watchdog  role  of  the  credit 
manager  to  a  minor,  although  still  im¬ 
portant  pKjsition,  in  the  general  scheme 
ol  department  store  merchandising. 
Protection  of  the  Accounts  Receivable 
as  a  valuable  liquid  asset  will  always 
be  of  vital  importance,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  it  is  the 
only  function  that  the  department 
should  possess.  This  job  of  protection 
can  be  {jerformed  efficiently  and  con¬ 
currently  with  a  planned  sales  promo¬ 
tion  program. 

Thus,  the  new  type  credit  executive 
is  credit-sales-minded  and  performs  a 
dual  credit-sales  function.  He  must 
not  only  be  fully  aware  of  the  latent 
sales  potential  that  exists  in  charge 
accounts,  but  should  have  the  talent 
and  knowledge  to  exploit  this  poten¬ 
tial  to  its  fullest,  consistent  with  ade¬ 
quate  credit  protection. 


A  comparison  of  the  primary  duti<  i 
of  such  a  credit  sales  manager  wit. 
those  of  his  watchdog  predecess*  • 
clearly  illustrates  top  managemen*, 
change-of-pace  thinking.  The  credit 
sales  manager  is  supposed  to: 

1.  Open  accounts  which  assure  ^ 
the  greatest  volume  consistent 
with  a  reasonable  credit  risk 

I  1  pc 

2.  Keep  current  accounts  buy  ^ 

^  ,  ,  •  • 
tng  regularly  tn  maximum 

amounts  consistent  with  ca¬ 
pacity  to  pay.  ■ 

3.  Keep  bad  debt  losses  to  a  prr- 
determined  ratio  which  pe^- 

mits  the  largest  sales  volume,  |y 
consistent  with  net  profit. 

4.  Consider  his  department  as 

an  income-producer  with  aa  , 
adequate  budget  to  carry  on 
sound  sales  promotion  in  ad-  -pj, 

-  dition  to  protecting  the  firm’s 
investment.  5u< 

Why  this  change  in  policy.^  Tak-  to 
ing  each  point  of  this  four-point  pro- 
gram,  here's  the  background  thinkii^; 

March,  1948  S' 
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Opening  New  Accounts.  Reliable  re¬ 
search  studies  have  shown  that  the 
average  charge  account  prcxluccs  more 
business  than  the  average  cash  account. 
(See  “The  Power  of  Charge  Accounts,” 
Page  288.  (aedit.  Management  Year 
Book.  1947.)  People  who  have  charge 
accounts  at  u  particular  store,  favor 
the  store  most,  visit  more  departments, 
buT  more  merchandise  and  spend 
more  money,  than  cash  buyers  in  the 
same  store. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  the  c redit-.sales 
manager  continually  strives  to  build 
up  his  credit  structure  by  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  new  charge  customers  and  by 
lonverting  cash  buyers  to  charge  buy¬ 
ers.  Direct  personal  solicitation  at  the 
lustomers’  homes,  telephone,  direct- 
mail  or  newspaper  advertising  are 
some  of  the  promotion  methods  used. 

But  simply  opening  a  batch  of  new 
accounts  is  not  all.  The  new  credit- 
sales  manager  is  keenly  aware  that  all 
accounts  are  not  the  same.  From  the 
standpoint  of  desirability  here’s  the 
type  of  accounts  sought: 

a.  The  prime  customer  is  the  one 
vho  has  never  had  an  account  before. 
The  bulk  of  the  future  buying  by  this 
ustomer  will  be  in  the  store  where 
the  single  account  is  open. 

b.  The  next  best  customer  is  the 
me  who  now  has  only  one  account  at 
mother  store.  By  adding  her  to  the 
•harge  list,  the  store  will,  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  receive  a  proportional 
sliare  of  her  total  business. 

c.  The  above  two  classifications  are 
f"rther  refined  by  seeking  certain  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics.  Young  people 
who  have  just  purchased  a  home  are 
p  eferred  in  both  of  the  above  classi¬ 
fications. 

d.  Older  people,  long  residents  of  a 
Ci.>  tain  community,  and  having  widely 
established  credit,  are  excellent  risks. 
But  these  people  are  not  the  best  cus¬ 
tomers.  Besides  having  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  buying  habits,  they  have  made 
•ncit  of  their  hard  goods  purchases 
earlier  in  life. 

e.  People  in  high  income  brackets 
arc  also  good  risks  but  poor  customers. 
They  too,  have  wide  credit  and  there¬ 
fore  spread  their  purchases  more.  To 
such  jaeople  there  is  little  inducement 
to  buy  in  simply  opening  another 
account. 

In  summarizing  the  credit-sales 


manager's  viewpoint,  the  best  compos¬ 
ite  charge  customer  is  one  who  is 
young,  has  recently  established  a 
home,  is  in  the  middle  income  group 
and  has  no  other  charge  accounts. 


Keeping  Current  Accounts  Active. 
The  second  important  phase  of  the 
credit-sales  manager’s  activities  starts 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  charge 
account.  It  consists  of  getting  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  use  the  account  regularly. 
(Excellent  material  on  this  subject  is 
also  contained  in  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Year  Book,  in  an  article  entitled 
“Reviewing  Inactive  .Accounts”,  by 
Louis  Selig,  Treasurer,  Rosenfield’s, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.) 

There  are  very  definite  danger  sig¬ 
nals  in  totally  inactive,  or  spasmodic¬ 
ally  active  accounts.  In  reality,  the 
only  actual  customers  that  a  store 
possesses  are  charge  customers.  Cash 
buyers  are  really  only  prospects.  The 
reason  why  this  is  so,  is  that  the  charge 
customer  is  tied  into  the  store  by  the 
account,  and  favors  the  store  because 
of  the  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
cash  buyers  are  only  customers  when 
they  are  actually  making  a  purchase. 
In  between  purchases,  the  cash  buyer 
usually  has  no  strong  preference  for 
any  particular  store. 

But  simply  opening  the  account 
does  not  always  imply  that  the  charge 
customer  will  use  it  regularly.  Many 
factors  are  at  work  which  sometimes 
prevent  this  alluring  possibility.  Some 
of  these  are: 

a.  The  newly-opened  charge  account 
is  a  gauge  as  to  the  store’s  standing 
in  the  community.  If  the  store’s  mer¬ 
chandising  policies  are  sound  and 
well-known,  most  accounts  will  be 
used  voluntarily.  But  if  this  fact  is 
not  too  well-known  the  customer  will 
require  persuasion  before  she  becomes 
an  habitual  user  of  her  account. 

b.  Another  influencing  factor  which 
slows  down  account  usage  is  plain, 
ordinary  inertia.  The  customer  may 
have  the  best  intention  in  the  world 


of  using  her  account  but  present  fixed 
habits  will  keep  her  from  converting 
the  intention  into  action.  .Again,  she 
must  be  jjersuaded  that  it  is  to  her 
interest  to  do  so. 

c.  A  third  factor  is  the  influence  of 
competition.  Otjier  merchants  are 
constantly  appealing  to  the  customer, 
in  various  ways,  to  trade  with  them. 
Fhese  appeals  must  be  met,  matched 
and  overcome  before  the  customer  can 
l)e  classified  as  regular. 

In  summarizing  the  credit-sales 
manager’s  viewpoint,  on  keeping  ac¬ 
counts  active,  it  can  be  seen  that  open¬ 
ing  the  account  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
.Active  buying  must  be  stimulated  by 
constant,  aggressive  suggestions  that 
the  account  be  used. 

Bad  Debt  Control 

The  credit-sales  manager  knows  that 
a  certain  part  of  the  amounts  billed  to 
charge  customers  will  never  be  paid. 
Other  amounts  will  be  collected  only 
by  legal  action,  and  still  other 
amounts  will  require  departmental 
effort  to  collect.  During  the  past  few 
years,  with  Regulation  “W”  and  other 
controls,  plus  an  unusual  supply  of 
surplus  cash,  the  average  bad  debt  loss 
in  most  well-run  credit  departments 
dropped  to  a  practical  zero.  But  these 
losses  are  abnormally  low  and  should 
not  establish  a  precedent. 

Under  the  old  “financial  watchdog” 
type  of  thinking,  the  top  bad  debt 
losses  could  only  amount  to  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  on  overall  credit  ex¬ 
tended  (charge  and  installment  ac¬ 
counts  included) ,  Losses  on  charge 
accounts  alone  could  not  exceed  more 
than  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent.  At 
the  present  time,  under  the  conditions 
mentioned  above  they  actually  aver¬ 
age  much  less  than  this. 

With  the  new  thinking  these  per¬ 
centages  are  held  to  be  fallacies.  It 
pays  to  increase  the  charge  account 
bad  debt  percentage  to  as  high  as  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  double  the  old 
figure,  if  by  doing  so  the  sales  volume 
of  the  store  can  be  increased  substan¬ 
tially  The  real  guide  is  the  difference 
between  the  new  net  profit  on  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  and  the  increase  in  the 
bad  debt  loss.  If  there  is  a  substantial 
difference  between  the  two,  then  the 
bad  debt  p>ercentage  can  be  increased 
without  qualms. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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SMOOTH  IDVHHTISIHO 

in  a 

SMilLL  TOWN 

By  Frank  Kilcheski,  Jr. 


Retail  Division,  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
A.  N.  P.  A. 


Should  a  small  town  merchant  be  resigned  to 
the  sight  of  fashion-minded  customers  making 
their  clothing  purchases  on  trips  to  the  “big 
city”?  A  loud  “no”  from  Kirksville,  Missouri 
and  the  story  of  a  store  that  waged  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  big-time  competition. 


1  T  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  in  19S9_ 
'  that  B.  M.  Ashell  transformed  a 
dream  into  reality  and  opened  his 
small  store  on  one  of  the  main  streets 
of  Kirksville,  Mo.,  a  town  of  10,000, 
Today,  as  the  result  of  aggressive  and 
consistent  newspaper  promotion  and 
outstanding  use  of  fashion  show  tech¬ 
niques,  Ashell’s  has  built  a  business 
whose  total  annual  volume  is  well 
over  $100,000— three  times  what  it  was 
five  years  ago. 

The  foundation  of  this  success  is 
laid  on  a  consistent  policy  of  bringing 
to  the  Ashell  trade  the  best  that  the 
market  has  to  offer,  both  in  value  and 
in  fashion.  Ashell’s  entire  merchan¬ 
dising  program  is  built  around  brand¬ 
ed  merchandise. 

When  he  first  opened  the  doors  ol 
his  apparel  shop,  Ashell  sent  question¬ 
naires  on  customer  wants  to  large  rep¬ 
resentative  groups  in  the  surrounding 
trade  area  and  received  scores  of  help¬ 
ful  replies.  Since  that  time  he  has  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his 
trade  to  know  what  will  lie  wanted  or 
at  least  what  his  public  may  be  ex 
|>ected  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  its  past 
performance. 

Ashell  decided  to  direct  the  mer¬ 
chandising  appeal  of  his  stores  in  the 
direction  of  the  large  group  of  custom¬ 
ers  in  his  trade  area  who  are  fashion 
and  (piality  minded.  He  slanted  his 
advertising  accordingly. 

But  being  located  in  a  town  of 
10,000  people  made  it  rather  difficult 
to  cater  to  the  fashion  minded  women 
who  are  accustomed  to  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  their  clothes, 
and  who  look  forward  to  a  “trip  to 
the  city”  and  the  glamour  of  purchas¬ 
ing  their  clothes  in  a  widely  known 
fashion  shop. 

“In  order  to  attract  this  tyjje  of  cus¬ 
tomer,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to, 
dramatize,  to  advertise  and  to  furnish 
all  the  glamour  and  excitement  that 
customers  usually  associate  with  the 
specialty  shops  in  neighboring  larger 
cities,”  says  Ashell. 

".\s  a  small  town  merchant,  1  consid¬ 
er  the  advantages  I  had  over  my  big 
city  brothers  as  far  as  advertising  was 
concerned,”  Ashell  recalls.  He  was 
confident  that  his  location  in  a  small 
town  gave  his  advertising  a  plus  value 
that  compensated  to  a  large  extent  for 
the  more  exprert  job  of  promotion 
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THE  MANUFACTURER 


Mr.  Converter: 

tie  on  the 


narco  is  the  registered  trade  name  of  the  North  American  Rayon  Corporation,  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


stores 


that  sells 


The  manufacturer  knows  Narco* 

. . .  knows  he  can  depend  upon  this  fine 
rayon  yarn  for  superior  performance 
in  the  garments  he  makes— that’s  why  he  looks  for 
the  Narco  name  when  he  buys  quality  rayon.  He,  in  turn,  is  eager 
to  tie  on  the  Narco  Certified  Tag  which  tells  the  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer  that  this  fabric  is  fully  serviceable,  tested  and  certified  by 
the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  So,  Mr.  Converter — wherever  you  look  at  it 
along  the  selling  line,  it’s  wise  to  get  on  the  Narco  brand  wagon. 

TIE  ON  THE  TAG  THAT  SELLS. 


GOOD  NKICUBOK  ROOM 


About  Value 


We'(*  giati  ybtt'rv  and  knfc  ynu 

K«vr  a  wntwkrfu}  Urn*. 


Ashell  advertisitif’  carries  the 
institutional  touch,  emphasizes 
value  and  is  designed  to  sell  the 
store  rather  than  specific  items. 


•  Kctly  Don  #  Stwony-#  Fad  5ach«  #  Carlyv  #  fVoU  8r^kt  ^ 

•  IxnaVRKythm  5Hp«  •  Suaptta  Slipa  #  MadwonljPC«r)e  *  UtaBrakipdCr.^ 

#  jtjatw  KTcCart)  #  Ktoiud  Htiv  #  GotKain'iieae  #  Lawia  Bag*  #  MajaPicCUu 

#  TrxUoa  Rlou".r*  #  Rottinumr  CoaUnnd  Suha  #  'A'c*a»  ^  Oiatla  Aipi 

rWaaan  #  Bob  Lyona  I'aifonn*  #  Caidina  SaHn  Swt*  P  •>- 


done  by  stores  in  bigger  cities. 

“I  wonder  sometimes,  if  the  small 
town  merchant  realizes  that  because 
he  is  a  small  town  merchant,  he  has 
many  natural  advantages  in  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Ashell  paused  to  muse.  “To  be¬ 
gin  with,  if  his  advertising  is  at  all 
unusual,  it  attracts  a  great  deal  more 
attention  than  it  would  if  it  appeared 
in  a  metropolitan  pap)er.” 

Ashell  feels  that  his  advertisements 
do  not  face  the  same  degree  of  comp>e- 
tition  faced  by  advertisers  in  larger 
cities.  “Our  ads  can  be  much  more 
personal,  more  directed  at  our 
friends"  he  stresses.  Small  town  ad¬ 
vertisers,  he  feels,  can  more  effectively 
reflect  the  character  of  their  stores  “if 
merchants  are  willing  to  spend  the 
necessary  time  and  effort  to  prepare 
their  layout  and  copy.” 

“Many  times  I’ve  heard  a  small 
town  merchant  wish  that  he  had  a 
good  advertising  manager,  a  good 
copy  writer,  or  a  good  window  display 
man,”  Ashell  declared.  “Most  of  the 
time  I  think  of  this  statement  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  lack  of  effort  and  original¬ 
ity  which  characterizes  a  great  number 
of  smaller  city  promotions.” 

Accordingly,  he  decided  to  apply 
the  many  advantages  that  accrued  to 
him  as  a  small  town  merchant  and 


to  develop  these  jjositive  advantages  merchandise  even  though  l)ought 
rather  than  “to  spend  his  energy  sale, 
worrying  about  the  things  big  city 
stores  can  do  better.” 

But  the  proverbial  question  .\shell 
faced  when  he  ojiened  his  store  was, 

“What  constitutes  a  good  advertising 
program?” 

“I  think  it  necessarily  depends  on 
what  the  individual  merchant  is  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish,”  Ashell  says.  “In 
our  case,  we  decided  to  apf>eal  to  the 
buyers  of  medium  to  better  grade  ap¬ 
parel  on  the  basis  of  fashion  rightness,  cle. 
convenience,  drama,  personal  inter¬ 
est,  and  value.”  He  relegated  price 
considerations  to  the  background. 

Accordingly,  all  these  appieals  are 
featured  at  some  time  or  another  in 
Ashell’s  advertising.  “Under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  personal  interest,  our  ads  (and 
our  salespeople)  stress  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  Ashell’s  is  not  so  much  to  sell 
as  it  is  to  help  our  customers  select  the 
tyf)e  of  apparel  they  will  enjoy  wear¬ 
ing,”  the  store  executive  said. 

This  jjolicy  is  carried  out  through 
all  Ashell  advertising.  And  it  made 
the  deej>est  impression  on  his  custom¬ 
ers  recently  when  one  of  his  “sale” 
advertisements  announced  that  All 
Sales  Are  Not  Final— thdLt  Ashell’s 
would  gladly  refund  or  exchange  any 


Ashell’s  concept  of  advertising  in¬ 
cludes  newspapers,  direct  mail,  win 
dow  displays,  and  trained  salespeople. 
He  feels  that  in  a  well-coordinated  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  all  these  media  are 
planned  to  supplement  one  another. 

“I  consider  advertising  one  of  our 
important  selling  tools,”  he  went  on. 
“It  is  not  a  miracle  agent,  and  there 
fore,  I  am  not  disapp>oiiited  when  one 
of  our  ads  does  not  produce  a  mira  I 
And  because  he  does  think  ol 
advertising  as  one  of  his  chief  selling 
agents,  Ashell  does  his  very  best  to 
have  his  advertisements  dressed  in 
good  taste,  to  be  informative,  honest, 
and  consistent. 

“We  do  not  permit  our  salespeople 
to  look  sloppy,  to  make  extravagant 
claims  or  mis-statements,”  he  explains. 
“Neither,  therefore,  will  we  permit 
our  advertisements  to  violate  these 
rules.” 

Ashell  advertising  is  designed  to 
sell  the  store  rather  than  specific 
items,  although  he  has  developed  a 
series  of  small  item  promotions  which 
have  proved  unusually  effective.  “The 
underlying  theme  in  all  our  promo 
tions  is  to  bring  the  store  in  to  close 
touch  with  clubs,  sororities,  and  indi- 
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Whether  it  is  Burdines’  stores  in  Miami  or  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Toronto,  the  reason  for 
Q'Floors  is  the  same — they  increase  the  earning 
power  of  a  huilding. 

Note  the  headers  crossing  the  steel  Q-Floor. 
They  carry  wires  for  signals,  telephone,  power, 
television  and  any  other  electrical  service  a 
modem  store  needs  or  is  likely  to  need  in  the 
mechanized  years  approaching. 

Q-Floor  makes  electricity  available  over  the 
entire  exposed  area.  Any  sixdnch  square  can  be 
tapped  for  an  outlet.  An  electrician  drills  a  small 
hole.  The  outlet  is  ready  for  use  in  a  matter  of 
minutes — without  the  fuss  and  delay  of  trenches. 


Stmcturally,  Q-Floors  save  money.  They  are 
steel,  the  building  material  which  has  increased 
in  cost  less  than  any  other.  They  come  pre*cut, 
thereby  reducing  the  unpredictable  elements  of 
held  erection.  Two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  in  30 
seconds.  The  effect  is  reduction  of  over-all  building 
time  20  to  30%.  Also  your  revenue  starts  that 
much  sooner. 

For  adding  mezzanines  or  annexes,  Q-Floor  con- 
straction  reduces  possible  damage  from  dirt, 
water  or  fire  because  constmction  is  dry,  clean, 
dustfree  and  noncombustible.  AJso,  Q- Floors  are 
light  weight.  With  suspended  ceiling  they  weigh 
less  than  forty  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  and  have  a  four- 
hour  fire  rating. 


\  isualize  what  this  means  in  speedy  alterations. 
Partitions  and  outlets  can  be  changed  quickly. 
Selling  floors  and  nonselUng  floors  switched  over¬ 
night.  New  electrical  demonstrations  and  displays 
can  be  plugged  in  in  a  matter  of  minutes  at 
exactly  the  right  spot.  Q-Floors  over  the  years 
keep  a  store  young. 


There  is  no  reason  for  not  having  Q-Floors. 
The  price  is  right  in  line — ask  your  architect  or  a 
Robertson  represenutive.  See  Q-Floor  fittings  at 
any  General  Electric  construction  materials  dis¬ 
tributor’s.  For  literature  please  write: 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY 


OffkM  ia  50  Oriacipai  CHias 
WarU-WMa  laiUtes  Sanka 


2410  Fanaars  taak  OaiMiaf 
Pittskarali  22,  Paaasylvaaia 


stores 


Every  item  in  this  window  display  was  featured 
sisHultaneously  tn  the  store's  newspaper  ads. 


Showman  Ashell,  left,  readies  the  local  theatre  fm 
his  major  promotion,  the  Ashell  Fashion  Fm. 


vidualik  throughout  the  trade  area 
and  to  establish  it  as  the  local  agency 
for  current  fashion  news.” 

5  Per  Cent  of  Sales  for  Promotion 

To  achieve  the  goals  which  he  has 
projected  for  his  advertising.  Ashell 
consistently  invests  an  average  of  5  per 
cent  of  his  total  annual  g^oss  volume 
for  advertising,  but  this  figure  may 
rise  to  7  per  cent  of  his  volume  during 
some  months  of  the  year.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  the  store  spends  almost  7  per  cent 
of  gross  volume  during  the  month  of 
September,  in  order  to  help  {Jromote 
its  annual  feature  event,  the  Ashell 
Fashion  Fair. 

“Our  profit  and  loss  statements 
since  our  opening  have  proven  that 
advertising  investments  have  been 
definitely  worthwhile,”  Ashell  will 
state  without  qualification.  An  analy¬ 


YEAR 

DOLLAR 

VOLUME 

LINAGE 
(in  inches) 

1942 

$47354 

1298 

1943 

61,280 

1537 

1944 

76,736 

4087 

1945 

1083S9 

.5608 

1946 

131395 

5911 

1947* 

103,097 

5295 

•January  to  October,  inclusive. 

sis  of  the  store’s  volume  figures  since 
1942  will  reveal  a  steady  gfrowth  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount 
of  newspaper  linage  allocated  annual¬ 


ly  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  this 
sales  goal. 

These  figures  reflect  an  increase  in 
dollar  volume  of  approximately  300 
per  cent  in  five  years.  This  is  a  highly 
gratifying  performance  for  any  store. 

But  the  most  imjxirtant  basis  for 
judgment  of  Ashell’s  promotional  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  fact  that  seven  years  ago  his 
cost  of  occupancy  was  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  opterating  cost— today  it  is 
only  %  of  one  per  cent. 

The  total  advertising  expenditure 
for  the  Ashell  Apparel  Shop  in  1946 
amounted  to  $4,485,  which  was  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  $2,910  for  news¬ 
papers;  $665  for  window  displays; 
$565  for  fashion  shows  and  major  pro¬ 
motion  events;  and  $345  for  direct 
mail. 

The  -\shell  Shop  is  literally  a  bee¬ 
hive  of  promotional  ideas.  During  the 
seven  years  of  its  successful  operation, 
this  shop  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
“Typical  Mother”  contest,  a  “What 
Can  I  Do  To  Speed  Victory?”  contest, 
a  dress  designing  competition,  a 
“Slackadorable”  fashion  parade  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  greatest  slack  season 
.\sheirs  ever  had,  a  War  Bond  Caval¬ 
cade,  WAC  Recruitment  Shows,  and 
an  unusually  large  number  of  fashion 
shows. 

The  single  major  promotion  at 
.\sheirs  is  the  “Fashion  Fair”,  held 
early  in  September— a  fine  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  a  small 


town.  To  secure  active  participatioii 
of  the  community  in  the  event,  Ashell 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the  Facul 
ty  Wives  of  the  Kirksville  College  o( 
Osteopathy  and  Surgery,  turning  over 
to  their  organization  all  proceeds  from 
the  contemplated  promotion. 

The  Fashion  Fair  was  held  in  the 
local  theatre,  rented  for  two  nights, 
by  the  sponsoring  organizations. 
.Ashell  approached  midwestem  re¬ 
sources  and  manufacturers,  capturing 
their  interest  and  the  services  of  their 
professional  models  for  the  event. 
Some  1200  people  attended  the  Fair. 
.Ashell  repsorts  that  his  fashion  shows 
and  his  advertising  resulted  in  ven 
little  resistance  to  the  New  Ixrok  on 
the  part  of  his  customers. 

By  and  large,  Ashell  has  managed 
to  integrate  his  many  promotions,  and 
his  newspaper  linage,  into  a  perfMin- 
ance  pattern  which  closely  follows  the 
sales  opprortunities  existent  in  his 
trade  area,  as  reflected  in  rejxrrts  of 
Eighth  Federal  Reserve  District  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  in  women’s  wear 
departments  during  1946.  The  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  store’s  prerformancc  in 
advertising  seasonal  items  is  addition¬ 
ally  borne  out  in  a  study  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  own  annual  volume 
over  the  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
prer  cent  of  its  newspapser  linage  that 
is  applied  during  each  month  of  the 
year. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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iVe  hcioL  a  veiy  differeiit 
ca^er  from  opdinajy 
sikerplate . . '! 


ipalKMi 

Aihell 
Facui- 
lege  of 
[ig  over 
dsfron 


Holmes  &  Edwards 
goes  directly  from 
factory  to  retailer  bring* 
^  i  ng  to  all  stores  the  many 

advantages  of  direct 
distribution. 


in  the 
nights, 
zatioos. 


. . . not  like  the  usual  extra- 
plated  or  reinforced  silver- 
plates,  each  of  the  most 
used  spoons  and  forks  of- 
Holmes  &  Edwards  silver- 
«  plate  is  actually  Inlaid 
with  two  blocks  of  Ster¬ 
ling  silver  in  this  way: 


Full  mark-up  for  full  profit... 
thanks  to  Holmes  &  Edwards 
^  policy  of  100%  direct-to- 
retailer  distribution. 


lanaged 
}ns,  and 
)erfonn- 
lows  the 


Ini  advet^^^* 


Holmes  &  Edwards  ads 
appear  in  more  magazines 
reach  more  women  more 
often  than  any  other  line 
of  silverware.  Tliey  carry 
the  hard  selling  story  of 
thesej''*'^/''"'''.  in  every  ad. 

'I 


ports  of 
irict  de¬ 
n’s  wear 
'he  con- 
lancc  in 
iddition 
the  dis- 

voluine 
and  the 
age  that 
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HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID” 
SILVERPLATE 


HERE  AND  HERE 
It's  Sterling  Inloid 


Copyright  1948,'nM  Intornational  Siivor  Co., 

Holmot  &  Edwards  Div.,  Mor!don,Conn.  ^Rog.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off. 
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j  RIGHT.  Second  floor  salon  devoted  to 
I  neffliffees,  dinner  dresses,  skirts  and 
bUmses  is  bathed  in  pink  light  from 
:  cathode  tubes  in  plastic  frames. 


I  BELOW.  Make-up  booth  duplicates  light 
j  peculiar  to  office,  dining,  dancing  or  out- 
!  of-doors.  allowing  the  customer  to  select 
I  make-up  for  all  four  occasions. 


'.[bottom  of  page,  left.  Fifth  Ave- 

||nu^  entrance  showirsg  continuous  flow  of 
\ceiling  light  throughout  salon.  Plant 
i^pnf  ket  has  movable  ball  lighting. 


[BOTTOM  OF  P.4GE,  RIGHT.  View  of 
;  j  Wm’i  Comer.  Honeycombed  ceiling  light- 
I  Z®*'  outdoor  brilliance  and  attracting 
\~ustomers  to  rear^f-store  section. 


EARS  of  experience  with  theatrical  lighting  have  heen  tapped  by 
designer  Feder  in  Kis  work  on  the  recently  completed  Salon  Lentherk 
on  New  York’s  Fifth  Avenue.  The  quest  for  effective  mood  illuoiH 
nation  in  the  various  shops  of  the  salon  and  for  harmony  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  lights  has  resulted  in  several  unique  combinations  which 
reflect  Feder’s  showman  approach. 

Large  glass  areas  set  first  and  second  floor  interiors  on  a  stage  for  street  traffic. 
With  these  interiors  clearly  visible  the  lighting  is  aimed  at  luring  the  passerby 
inside.  Complete  scalednlown  stage  lighting  equipment  is  used  on  the  display 
merchandise  in  the  avenue  show  window.  From  show  window  throughout  the 
depth  of  the  store  there  is  an  unbroken  flow  of  ceiling  light. 

In  the  second  floor  salon  a  plastic  ceiling  covered  with  canvas  allows  a  soft 
distribution  of  light.  Cold  cathode  tubing  masked  by  the  plastic  frames  sheds  a 
light  pink  color  suitable  to  the  lingerie  and  intimate  apparel  sold  in  this  depart¬ 


ment. 


A  still  different  lighting  effect  is  employed  in  the  Men’s  Corner  where  the  stnu- 
tural  problem  of  a  low  ceiling  has  been  overcome  by  the  use  of  honeycombed 


*  illumination  to  give  a  luminous  quality  and  create  a  high*ceiling  illusion. 


By  Ralph  T.  Dingman 

Milwaukee  Boston  Store,  Inc., 
Milwaukee 


lion  is  prepared  by  a  Boston  Store 
employee  designated  by  the  personnel 
director. 

2.  Information  required  to  prepare 
the  written  description  for  each  job  is 
secured  by  interviewing  the  immediate 
supervisor  of  the  worker  on  the  job. 

3.  The  completed  written  descrip¬ 
tion  for  each  job  is  reviewed  by  the 
immediate  supervisor,  and  by  at  least 
one  worker  who  is  actually  employed 
on  that  job,  and  suggested  additions 
or  changes  are  incorporated  in  the 
flescription. 

4.  The  evaluation  of  each  job  is 
made  by  a  Boston  Store  employee  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  personnel  director. 

5.  Each  job  is  graded  on  ten  fac¬ 
tors,  considering  the  minimum  re- 
(piirements  for  each  factor  separately. 
These  factors  are:  Education,  Job 
Knowledge,  Customer  Contact,  Spe¬ 
cial  Aptitudes,  Personal  Contacts, 
(other  than  customer  contact) ,  Super¬ 
vision,  Responsibility,  Mental  Effort. 
Physical  Effort,  and  Working^  Condi¬ 
tions. 

6.  Each  grade,  for  each  factor,  has 
a  point  value  assigned.  After  grading 
the  job  for  each  factor,  the  evaluator 
determines  the  point  value  for  each 
factor,  and  totals  all  the  point  values 
to  obtain  the  total  points  for  the  job. 

7.  The  point  values  determined  for 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


One  of  the  first  major  assignments 
drawn  by  Ralph  Dingman  as  store 
industrial  engineer  at  the  Boston 
Store  was  to  devise  and  install  a  job 
evaluation  plan  —  one  that  would 
meet  with  joint  management-em¬ 
ployee  approval.  To  the  task  he 
brought  ten  years  of  industrial  and 
management  engineering  experi¬ 
ence.  Here  is  how  he  put  this  ex¬ 
perience  to  work,  his  approach  to 
the  problem  and  his  solution. 


!  8tnw- 
ombed 


creases  (or  decreases)  are  necessary, 
how  is  the  revision  distributed?  How 
does  this  affect  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  wages  and  points? 

When  it  became  my  assignment  to 
devise  and  install  a  job  evaluation 
plan  for  the  Milwaukee  Boston  Store, 
I  tried  to  anticipate  the  questions  that 
would  eventually  be  asked  about  the 
plan  by  the  employees,  and  provide 
an  accurate  evaluation  system  which 
could  be  readily  and  clearly  explained 
to  them. 

The  first  step  was  to  obtain  manage¬ 
ment  agreement  on  the  “Principles 
of  the  Boston  Store  Job  Evaluation 
Plan.”  These  principles  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  evaluation  of  each  job  is 
based  on  a  complete  written  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  job.  This  written  descrip- 


A  JOB  evaluation  plan,  to  be  really 
successful,  must  be  completely 
acceptable  to  the  employees.  They 
must  understand  it  clearly  in  order 
to  have  full  confidence  that  they  are 
really  receiving  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  and  the  proper  additional  pay 
for  difficult  or  disagreeable  work. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  employ¬ 
ees  will  ask  about  a  job  evaluation 
l^an,  are: 

How  have  the  job  duties  been  de- 
lennined?  Who  determines  these  job 
duties?  Has  credit  been  given  for  all 
of  the  duties?  How  have  p>oint  values 
been  assigned?  How  is  the  wage  de¬ 
termined  from  the  final  point  value? 
How  much  extra  pay  does  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  100  points  represent?  How  was 
this  determined?  When  general  in- 


STORES 


Why  questions  about  charges 
are  few  and  far  between... 


with  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing 

I 


IiTTLE  CHANCE  for  a  customer  to 
J  misunderstand  charges  or  fail 
to  remember  her  purchases  when 
the  store  she  deals  with  uses  the 
Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  System! 

For  then  she  gets  the  original  sales 
checks,  credit  slips,  and  cash  receipts 
along  with  the  bill. 

As  a  result,  she  has  *'all  the  an¬ 
swers” — everything  needed  to  recall, 
understand,  and  verify  charges — 
right  on  her  desk  at  bill-paying 
time  .  .  .  and  the  store  has  a  more 


satisfied  customer,  gets  prompter 
payment. 

Reducing  questions  about  charges 
is  but  one  of  the  many  advantages 
that*  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  is 
bringing  hundreds  of  stores  .  .  .  that 
make  this  system  well  worth  your 
consideration.  Why  not  go  over  them 
all?  For  detailed  facts  and  figures, 
call  in  a  Recordak  representative. 

Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.) 
350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,N.Y. 


OTHER  ADVANTAGES  OF  RECORDAK  SALESCHECK 


B 


It  speeds  billing  production. 

Since  sales  checks  are  returned  with 
bills,  there's  no  need  for  billers  to 
describe  and  post  every  individual 
item.  Oidy  the  total  of  each  sales 
check  is  posted.  No  descriptive 
typing  is  necessary. 


It  reduces  overheod. 

With  their  production  load  light¬ 
ened,  billers  can  handle  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  each  month  . .  .  without 
extra  help  . . .  without  staying  over¬ 
time.  Other  savings:  fewer  machines 
are  needed,  far  less  stationery  is  used. 


It  “de-bulks"  files-98%.  H 

With  Recordak  Salescheck  Billin.  S 
bulky  accounts  receivable  recotdsar  n 
“filed”  compactly  on  microfilm. ..ls  c 
2%  of  the  space  ordinarily  requireo  g 
This  provides  speedy  finger-tip  tefef  a 
ence  .  .  .  frees  valuable  floor  spact  ai 
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HERE’S  THE  CHARGE 


HERE  ARE  THE  ITEMS 


HERE’S  WHERE  THEY  WERE  SENT 


HERE’S  WHAT  THEY  COST 


HERE’S  WHO  BOUGHT  THEM 


iicccPDni( 


H  speeds  adjustments. 

Since  clerks  have  a  microhlm  master 
record  of  sales  checks,  credit  slips, 
cash  receipts,  bills,  right  at  their  fin¬ 
ger  tips,  they  can  answer  questions 
about  them  quickly,  show  the  “whole 
story”  on  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


(SwbtidMMy  of  Eastman  Kodak  CompoRy) 
originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—and  its  application  to  retailing 


stores 


{Continued  from  page  31) 

the  various  jobs  are  constant  factors, 
which  will  not  be  affected  by  varia¬ 
tions  in  general  wage  rates.  Thus 
variations  in  the  rates  do  not  disturb 
the  rate  differential  between  jobs. 

8.  The  total  point  value  for  each 
job  is  divided  by  100,  then  multiplied 
by  the  current  basic  hiring  rate  for 
new  store  employees.  This  gives  the 
minimum  rate  for  the  job.  (The  cur¬ 
rent  basic  hiring  rate  maintains  a 
point  value  of  100  points  at  all  times.) 

9.  The  total  |x>int  value  for  each 
job  determines  the  ratio  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum  rate  for  the 
job.  Jobs  which  pay  more  have  a 
greater  spread  between  maximum  and 
minimum  rates. 

10.  Employees  are  paid  within  the 
range  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
rate  for  the  job  they  are  on.  (In  the 
case  of  an  employee  who  is  already 
paid  over  the  maximum,  no  reduction 
in  pay  will  be  made,  but  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  place  the  worker  on 
a  job  commensurate  with  the  pay.) 

1 1 .  Supervisors  make  periodic  em¬ 
ployee  merit  rating  appraisals  and 
where  justified,  recommend  increases 
within  the  range  of  the  job. 

12.  Employees  at  the  top  of  the 
range  for  their  job,  with  good  merit 
rating  appraisals,  receive  special  con¬ 
sideration  for  promotions. 

13.  When  a  new  job  is  established 
or  the  duties  of  a  job  are  changed,  the 
suf)ervisor  notifies  the  jjersonnel  di¬ 
rector  so  that  the  descriptions  and 
evaluations  are  kept  up  to  date. 

One  hundred  f>oints  was  selected  as 
the  proper  value  for  the  jobs  at  the 
“bottom  of  the  ladder”  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  employees  can  grasp 
rate  relationships  between  jobs  when 
any  job  is  compared  to  the  100  point 
base.  In  simplicity,  it  compares  with 
the  numerical  decimal  system. 

Maintaining  these  "bottom  of  the 
ladder”  jobs  at  100  points  at  all  times 
gears  the  entire  rate  structure  to  its 
most  sensitive  p>oint,  where  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  reflect  changing 
economic  conditions  quickly.  When 
management  finds  it  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  a  $2  a  week  increase 
(or  decrease)  in  the  minimum  of 
these  100-pK)int  jobs,  the  200-point 
jobs  automatically  receive  a  $4  a  week 
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increase  (or  decrease)  in  their  mini¬ 
mum,  the  300-point  jobs  receive  a  $6 
adjustment,  and  so  on. 

To  devise  an  evaluation  plan  which 
would  have  the  advantages  outlined 
above,  the  next  step  was  to  write  an 
evaluation  manual  to  describe  the 
various  grades  within  each  factor  so 
that  the  final  ptoint  values  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  jobs  throughout  the  store  would 
show  the  proper  relationship,  and  so 
that  the  jobs  at  the  "bottom  of  the 
ladder”  would  evaluate  at,  or  close  to, 
100  points.  Items  which  have  an  effect 
up>on  the  final  relationship  of  wages 
and  evaluation  points  are  as  follows; 

1.  Relative  importance  assigned  to 
each  valuation  factor  in  weighing 
point  values. 

2.  Ratio  of  point  values  assigned  to 


Personal  Contact  (other  than 
customer  contact)  10 

Special  .Aptitudes  7 

Responsibility  Requirement  Fadon 
Supers’ision  12 

Responsibility 

Effort  Requirement  Factors 

Mental  Effort  9 

Physical  Effort  0 

Working  Conditions  Factor 

Working  Conditions  0 

\  geometric  progression  was  found 
to  be  the  best  solution  to  the  probkin 
of  the  proper  ratio  of  {)oint  values  to 
be  assigned  to  the  various  grades  with 
in  the  factors.  This  geometric  pro 
gression,  together  with  the  listed  per 
centage  weighting  of  the  various  fac 
tors,  resulted  in  the  following  table 
of  point  values: 


B 

C 

D 

E 

r 

10 

15 

22 

33 

50 

15 

22 

33 

50 

75 

10 

1 5 

22 

33 

5(1 

10 

15 

22 

33 

5(1 
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10 

16 

23 

S5 

12 

IK 

27 

10 

6(1 

1 5 

22 

33 

50 

75 

9 

13 

20 

30 

45 

(i 

9 

13 

20 

50 

0 

9 

13 

20 

50 

EDUCATION  .  7 

JOB  KNOWLEDGE  .  10 

CUSTOMER  CONTACT. .  0 

PERSONAL  CONTACT  (other  than  Cus¬ 
tomer  contact)  .  7 

SPECIAL  APTITUDES  .  0 

SUPERVISION  .  0 

RESPONSIBILITY  .  10 

MENTAL  EFFORT  . fi 

PHYSICAL  EFFORT  .  I 

WORKING  CONDITIONS  .  1 


the  various  grades  within  the  factors. 

3.  Total  number  of  points  assigned. 

4.  Number  of  grades  provided  with¬ 
in  each  factor. 

.About  a  dozen  key  jobs  were  selected 
for  study  during  the  period  of  writing 
the  evaluation  manual  and  experi¬ 
menting  with  various  combinations  of 
the  above  four  variables.  The  key  jobs 
selected  covered  a  wide  range  of  selling 
and  non-selling  jobs,  but  they  were 
jobs  that  management  felt  had  their 
current  wage  about  right. 

.As  a  result  of  this  study  and  experi¬ 
menting,  the  completed  job  evalua¬ 
tion  manual  provided  six  grades  with¬ 
in  each  of  the  ten  factors,  and  the  total 
points  assigned  were  500.  The  ten  fac¬ 
tors  were  not  all  considered  of  equal 
importance,  so  the  500  points  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows: 

Skill  Requirement  Factors  Per  Cent 
Education  10 

Job  Knowledge  1 5 

Customer  Contact  10 


With  the  evaluation  manual  pre 
pared,  the  next  step  was  to  test  it  thot 
oughly.  A  committee  was  set  up  to 
evaluate  a  selected  group  of  50  jobs, 
covering  such  a ‘wide  range  as  cashkr. 
carpenter,  dishwasher,  elevator  opera 
lor,  head  of  stock  (several) ,  file  clerk, 
assistant  buyer  (several) ,  appliance  rt 
pair  man,  salesperson  (several) ,  man 
ager  of  statistics  department,  and  res 
taurant  bus  person. 

The  committee  which  participated 
in  this  evaluation  included  the  store 
superintendent,  personnel  directw,  m 
dustrial  engineer,  controller,  store 
president,  and  a  merchandise  main 
ger. 

The  criterion  the  evaluation  com 
mittee  used  in  judging  the  evaluanon 
results  on  the  selected  jobs  was:  “Do 
the-  evaluation  results  consistently  lol 
low  the  planned  trend,  svhen  a  graph 
is  plotted  to  show  the  relationship  Ix 
tween  weekly  earnings  and  evaluatwn 
points?” 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Slifthtly  higher  in  the  West. 


a  gift  of  beauty,  a  gift  for  a  bride . . . 


Admnm,  BLANKET 

A.8  radiantly  white  as  the  hlossom  itself,  as  delicate  to  the  touch  as  a  petal . . .  this  is 
Chatham's  ^^Magnolia"  blanket.  Destined  to  be  cherished  by  new  brides  and  brides  of  other  years, 
**Magnolia"  is  a  luxurious  gift— beautiful,  yet  so  practical  in  its  long-wearing  quality. 

CHATHAM  makes  “MAGNOLIA”  in  light-but-wann  100%  \drgin  wool,  cuts  the  blanket 
extra  long  (72  x  90''),  binds  it  in  shimmering  white  satin.  And  in  keeping  with  such  an 
exquisite  gift  blanket,  Chatham  presents  “Magnolia”  in  a  striking  plastic-topped 


closet  box  decorated  with  magnolia  motif.  SILOS’^. 


ITHAM  MAKES  GOOD  BLANKETS  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 

iBoby.tool)  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors 

prices,  each  blanket  ottrocttvely  packaged 
Hs  own  distinctive  closet  box. 

iCSiUiain  Manufacturing  Co.,  EUkin,  N.  C. 


WATCH  "MAONOLIA" 


)  ' 


CHAl 

iBcbv 
cd  c 


becomes  a  tremendous  volume 
seller  this  spring 


Make  the  most  of  this  aH-*‘Magnolia"  odvertbing  campaign  .  .  .  display  "Magnolia"  in  yoor 
blanket  department  and  windows . . .  merchandise  “A^jgnolia”. . .  advertise  “Magnolia"  in  your 
local  newspapers  (Chatham  will  supply  mots). 


.  .  .  because  its  beauty,  quality  and  exquisite  packaging  made  “Magnolia"  the  perfect  gift 
blanket. 


S7  Worth  St..  Now  York  13,  N.  Y.  Tot.:  WMker  S-0100  •  99  Chouncy  St..  Soston  11, 
Most.  Te1.>  Honcock  482S  •  300  W«»t  Aekmis  St.,  Chicooo  i.  Ml.  Tei.<  Itondolph 
■W73  •  <05  Morket  St.,  Son  fronclico  5,  Collf.  Tot.  i  Exbrook  S-lOiTS  .  1214  Texos  Bonk 
SuHdino,  Dotlos,  Toxos.  Tot.:  Central  SOU  •  Elkin.  North  Corolino.  Tel.  i  Elkin  400 


. . .  because  Chatham  is  promoting  “Magndia's"  gift-features  in  the  4-coior,  full-page  ad 
(opposite)  to  some  4,000,000  readers  of  these  national  class  publications  in  May: 


BRIDE’S  MAGAZINE 
HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 
HARPER’S  BAZAAR 


IML 

New  Chatham  Campaign  Promotes  "Magnolia" 
Blankets  as  Gifts  to  a  National  Class  Market 


a  great  success  last  spring 


As  radiantly  white  as  the  blossom  itself,  as  delicate  to  the  toiieh  as  a  petal . .  .  this  is 
Uiatham's  “Magnolia"  blanket.  Destined  to  he  cherished  by  new  brides  and  brides  of  other  years, 


Magnolia"  is  a  bixurious  gift— beautiful,  yet  so  practical  in  its  long-wearing  quality. 

CHATHAM  makes  “MAGNOLIA"  in  light-but-warm  100' ,  virgin  wool,  cuts  the  blanket 


extra  long  (72  x  90"^),  binds  it  in  sbimniering  white  satin.  And  in  keeping  with  such  an 
exquisite  gift  blanket.  Chatham  presents  “Magnolia"  in  a  striking  plastie-topp»*d 


closet  box  decorated  with  magmdia  motif.  SI  l.O.'i*, 


CHATHAM  MAKES  GOOD  BLANKETS  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 

iBcbv,  too!)  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors 

erd  prices,  each  blanket  a*tractiveiy  packaged 

h  its  Own  distinctive  closet  box. 


Chatham  Manul'i 
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By  John  Hazen 

Vlanager,  Washington  Bureau,  NRDGA 


second  session  ot  the  80th  Con- 
gress  is  going  down  into  history- 
nothing  can  stop  it,  but,  it  is  difficult 
at  this  time  to  determine  what  will  be 
said  about  it. 

Legislation  has  iairly  poured  into 
the  “hopper”  or  basket  in  both  the 
Hbiise  and  Senate.  The  economic: 
picture  has  not  helped  the  present 
grbup  of  lawmakers  to  solve  many  of 
the  related  problems  that  have  faced 
them.  Early  in  the  session,  the  price 
question  was  paramount.  The  law¬ 
makers  realizing  that  high  prices 
would  eventually  bring  about  more 
demands  frt>m  labor  were  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  millstones.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  them,  the  break  in  com- 
incKlity  prices  a  few  weeks  ago  brought 
relief  from  the  pressures  and  worries 
that  faced  them.  Now,  they  are  ifiark- 
ing  time  on  economic  issues— that  is, 
legislation  to  solve  the  price  problem 
by  controls  until  the  charts  and 
graphs  begin  to  settle  down. 

Faxes  are  foremost  at  this  present 
time  and  will  remain  so  until  the  Sen¬ 
ate  acts  upon  the  Knutsou  bill  which 
is  now  before  them.  Here  again  the 
pressures  have  been  felt.  Excises,  in¬ 
creases  in  corporation  taxes,  proposed 
taxation  of  ccxjperative  enterprises,  in- 
creases  in  exemptions,  decreases  in 
individual  rates,  and  community  prop¬ 
erty  privileges  have  been  but  a  few  of 
the  issues  involved  in  writing  and 
passing  a  new'  tax  bill.  Business  or¬ 
ganizations  generally  have  kept  pace 
with  NRDGA  in  asking  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  individual  rates  be  given  first 
consideration.  The  Administration 
has  fought  this  move  in  the  belief 
that  a  larger  payment  on  the  national 


debt  is  more  im|Xirtant  at  this  time 
than  a  reduction  in  personal  income 
rates.  It  looks  now  as  though  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  follow  the  House  and  pass 
the  Knutson  bill  with  a  few  changes 
|)erhaps  in  the  rate  structure.  This 
being  the  case,  the  bill  will  go  to  con¬ 
ference  for  the  compromise.  What 
President  Truman  will  do  with  the 
bill  is  hard  to  judge  at  this  time.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  his  sjKjkesmen  have  l)een  clear 
in  their  dislike  for  the  Knutson  bill. 
However,  it  does  not  seem  that  in  a 
campaign  year  an  avowed  candidate 
would  not  approve  a  reduction  in 
taxes.  From  the  political  standpoint 
President  Truman  should  sign  the 
bill  perhaps  with  a  strong  statement 
following  his  signature. 

The  Association  Approves 

Ralph  Button  of  NRDCiA’s  Taxa¬ 
tion  Committee  appearing  before  Sen¬ 
ator  Minikin’s  Finance  Committee  ad¬ 
vocated  passage  of  bill  except  for  the 
increase  in  exemption  from  $500  to 
$6(K).  Senator  Millikin  hopes  to  re- 
jKjrt  the  bill  out  of  committee  by  mid- 
March  and  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  exjiected  to  follow  action  on 
the  Marshall  plan. 


Next  on  the  tax  docket  will  be  the 
long  expected  report  on  a  general  tax 
revision  bill.  The  Republican  tax  ex¬ 
perts  have  been  working  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  many  months.  Arthur  Kaiser, 
of  NRDGA’s  Taxation  Committee, 
appeared  last  year  and  made  certain 
recommendations  concerning  the  over¬ 
all  tax  picture.  When  the  new  bill 
becomes  available,  we  w'ill  have  at 
least  the  views  of  the  Committee  on 
excises.  As  we  reported  several  months 
ago,  there  is  a  definite  desire  to  stay 
away  from  retail  excise  taxes  for  an¬ 
other  year  f)ecause  of  the  loss  in  rev 
eniie  that  would  be  involved.  Promi¬ 
nent  in  the  hearings  were  discussions 
on  repeal  or  reduction  of  excises  on 
freight  bills,  telephone  calls,  telegrams 
and  radiograms.  In  addition,  strong 
overtures  were  made  for  reduction  of 
the  tax  on  admissions  and  oleomar 
garine.  How'ever,  as  is  the  case  with 
excises  on  cosmetics,  luggage,  furs,  and 
jewelry,  the  cost  to  the  treasury 
would  be  prohibitive.  For  instance, 
if  excises  were  removed  on  transporta 
lion,  communication,  entertainment 
and  oleomargarine,  the  loss  in  rev¬ 
enue  would  run  to  about  one  billion 
dollars. 

In  all,  several  scores  of  bills  have 
been  introduced  on  the  subject  of  tax 
ation.  .\11  have  a  single  purpose— the 
reduction  of  taxes.  The  GOP  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  reduction  in  piersonal  in¬ 
come  taxes  as  well  as  a  payment  on  the 
Federal  debt.  The  limitations  on  re 
eluctions  are  so  definite  that  it  seems 
remote  indeed  to  believe  that  any 
juggling  will  permit  both  an  income 
tax  and  excise  tax  reduction  in  the 
same  year. 
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ANATOMICAL  SUPPORTS 


POSTOPERATIVE 

SUPPORT 


Every  time  a  doctor  prescribes  a  Camp  Support  for 
a  patient,  an  Authorized  Camp  Service  store  satis¬ 
fies  a  basic  human  need. 

Thousands  of  physicians  habitually  specify  Camp 
Supports  for  their  patients.  They  know  Comp  is 
solidly  based  on  long-continued  scientific  research 
—  that  the  product  measures  up  to  approved  med¬ 
ical  standards  —  that  Camp-trained  fitters  serve 
faithfully. 

That’s  why  Camp  means  steady,  day-to-day  busi¬ 
ness  that’s  unique  because  it  knows  no  seasonal 
or  cyclical  valleys  and  peaks.  Desirable  business, 
too,  because  it  accents  the  store’s  identity  and 
professional  standards  of  service. 


I948|$TORES 


S.  H.  CAMP  AND  COMPANY  •  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World's  Largest  Marsufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  at:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York; 

Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Unt.;  London,  Eng. 


I 


Interiors  of  the  new  Men’s  Store  of  Saks-Fifth  Ave.,  Detroit.  The  men's  furnishings  department,  at  left,  features  beautifully  de¬ 
tailed  mahogany  panelling,  the  shoe  department,  at  right,  carved  leather  furniture,  beautifully  carved  preplaces  and  handsome 
pine  woodwork.  Modern  fluorescent  ccrue  lighting  and  recessed  direct  incandescent  lighting  are  blended  throughout  the  store. 
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MONTH  IN  RETAILING 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

that  the  store  would  be  liquidated. 

The  new  ownership  group  includes:  Joseph  F.  Sprankle, 
Jr.,  presitjent  of  Dealers  Credit  Co.;  Elmer  E.  Bauer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Allegheny  Trust  Co.;  Edward  T.  Chalfant,  co-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  Buckley  Bros.,  investment 
bankers;  Thomas  P.  Johnson,  vice  president  and  director 
of  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  local  men,  the  group  includes  Otto 
Marx,  ^.,  and  Edwin  E.  Koehler,  partners  in  Marx  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  investment  banking  house.  Mr.  Marx’s 
family  is  identified  with  the  management  of  Associated  Dry 
(ioods  Corporation.  Mr.  Koehler  is  a  director  for  A.  Schulte. 

Mr.  Sprankle  affirmed  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
stock  will  be  held  locally,  that  the  store  will  continue  to  be 
of>erated  under  the  name  of  Boggs  &  Buhl,  and  will  be 
independent  of  any  other  department  store  or  chain  of 
stores. 

“Management  and  all  employees  are  being  retained,”  Mr. 
Sprankle  said,  “and  the  intention  of  the  new  owners  is  to 
modernize  and  improve  the  store  in  an  effort  to  win  in¬ 
creased  patronage  from  its  natural  trade  area.” 

“Continuation  of  Boggs  &  Buhl  is  a  tribute  to  the  regard 
in  which  this  department  store  is  held  by  its  customers.” 
He  said:  “Yet  even  though  the  people  in  the  trading 
area  and  others  were  insistent  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
keep  the  store  operating,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  coop>eration  of  the  directors  of  the  Buhl  Founda¬ 
tion,  who  made  many  concessions  in  their  desire  to  keep  the 
store  going  in  the  interest  of  employees,  the  North  Side  and 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

“Mr.  Bauer,  in  addition  to  joining  the  new  group  in  the 
purchase,  led  the  movement  of  North  Side  interests  to  keep 


the  store  going  ever  since  the  decision  to  liquidate  was 
announced.” 

Others  who  figured  prominently  in  the  effort  to  keep  the 
store  from  closing  were  Charles  A.  Peck,  president  of  Boggs 
&  Buhl,  and  F.  W.  Graham,  president  of  the  Employees  Wei 
fare  Association;  also  A.  Levey,  international  vice  president 
of  the  Building  Service  Employees  International  Union; 
and  Robert  Liebermaii,  president  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Inter 
national  Union,  who  jointly  sponsored  the  meeting  of  the 
employees  on  January  22  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
store  in  business. 

Wtt*kly  Fashion  Tests  at  Bamberger  s.  A  fashion  training 
program  for  ready-to-wear  and  accessory  sales  personnel  has 
been  started  at  Bamberger’s,  Newark.  Each  week  fashion 
problems  will  be  issued  to  twenty  participating  departments. 
To  solve  the  problem  each  department  is  required  to  dress 
a  co-worker  model  for  presentation  at  a  joint  weekly  meet¬ 
ing,  where  the  entries  will  be  judged  and  prizes  awarded. 
Typical  tests  which  the  Bamberger  workers  will  be  put  to- 
dressing  a  young  matron  of  large  midriff  for  an  afternoon 
occasion;  outfitting  a  professional  woman  for  office  dress  and 
later  for  a  dinner-theatre  date.  Members  of  the  department 
making  the  highest  score  in  dealing  with  these  and  other 
assignments  will  each  receive  a  cash  award,  the  winning 
group  a  trophy. 


Joska's  Diamond  Jubiloa. 

opened  the  second  month 
ance  in  February  with  a  “ 
by  a  special  exhibit  loaned 
stitute  of  the  Metropsolitan 
The  exhibit  consisted  of 
of  the  Godey  Lady  pseriod— 


Joske’s  of  Texas,  San  .\ntonio, 
of  its  Diamond  Jubilee  obsen- 
‘month  of  fashion”  highlighted 
to  the  store  by  the  Costume  In- 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

11  costumes  and  rare  accessories 
■an  era  in  which  Joske’s  of  Texas 
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Last  year  in  Philadelphia  they  bought  605,937  and  in  St.  Louis 
522,531,  while  in  two  such  widely  separated  communities  as  Brawtey, 
Cal.  and  Martinsville,  Va.  each  with  about  3,000  families,  women 
bought  9,443  and  26,038  Simplicity  Printed  Patterns  respectively. 


$l*Vl(CITY  PRINTED  PATTERNS 

detail  for  not  more  than 
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Texas 


SimPUCITy  PATTEHN  COMPANY,  INC 

stores 


la>ufmU  PaUm>m  Co.  •  200  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  3AC  COMPflXV 
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else  does! 

MODERN,  COLORFUL 
MERCHANDISE  BA€S  < 
by  EQUITABLE 


IqaifaMa's  witf*  variety  of  Morcbaidico  1090  ioclodo*  the  HI9I1 
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I  DRAMATIZED  APPLIANCE  SELLING 


Utioii  displays  at  the  J.  L.  Hudson  (k)mpany’s  seventeenth 
iiinual  housewares  exposition  emphasize  cutaway  and  engi 
iieers’  mfidels  to  dramatize  what  goes  on  inside  an  appliance. 
Kach  of  the  44  action-type  exhibits  shows  a  manufacturing 
process,  a  cutaway  section  of  moving  parts,  or  some  phase  of 
the  planning  and  production  necessary  to  bring  a  worthw'hile 
product  to  the  consumer. 

Although  the  exposition  covers  the  entire  tenth  floor,  mer- 
(handising  officials  noted  that  action  themes  on  a  smaller  scale 
ire  equally  effective,  since  each  display  is  an  attraction  in  itself, 
with  crowds  lingering  until  they  fully  understand  the  device 
hv  watching  and  listening  to  an  attendant. 


Typical  of  the  exhibits  was  the  way  Hotpoint  installed  its 
Disposall  in  a  cutaway  sink  and  demonstrated  it  under  actual 
operating  conditions. 

The  Disposall  is  attached  to  a  glass  drain  tube  so  that  specta¬ 
tors  can  view'  the  results  of  the  grinding  process.  A  Hotpoint 
attendant  demonstrates  the  device  by  inserting  in  the  sink 
opening  vegetables  and  simulated  garbage  such  as  navy  beans 
and  small  wtKKi  bliKks.  Brightly  colored  vegetables  such  as 
fteets  and  carrots  proved  to  be  most  effective  for  demonstrations. 

The  popularity  of  this  type  of  exhibit  indicates  that  home¬ 
makers  are  interested  in  all  phases  of  appliance  operation  and 
that  tasual  sales  explanations  are  no  longer  effective. 


was  founded.  Like  }oske’s,  the  Metropolitan  Mttsetini  of 
Art  also  observes  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  this  year. 

•Another  outstanding  feature  of  the  store’s  “month  of 
fashion”  was  a  collection  of  John  Frederics  hats,  created 
especially  by  the  famed  New  A'ork  millinery  designer  for 
the  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  20  hats  in  the  collection  were  all 
inspired  by  Gcxiey  Lady  prints. 

The  “month  of  fashion”  also  saw  intrcxluction  of  Joske’s 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  color,  “jubilee  mauve”,  which 
dominates  every  phase  of  store  activity.  The  Frederics  hat 
collection  featured  this  color,  as  did  all  dress  departments. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  costume  collection  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  six  special  window  displays  in  backgrounds  of  the 
|>eriod  in  which  the  dresses  were  worn. 

The  costumes  were  viewed  at  an  opening  day  luncheon 
style  show  at  the  Menger  Hotel  which  was  a  complete  sell¬ 
out  and  taxed  all  facilities  of  the  hotel.  Store  employees 
saw  a  preview  at  a  style  show  staged  for  them  the  evening 


before,  at  which  “jubilee  mauve”  also  was  presented. 

.An  interesting  fcx>tnote  to  the  costume  collection  is  the 
fact  that  the  first  dresses  to  l)e  received  by  Joske’s  75  years 
ago  were  delivered  by  ox  cart  and  covered  wagons  and  were 
weeks  in  arriving  from  New  York.  The  Metropolitan  Mus¬ 
eum  dress  collection  was  flown  to  San  .Antonio  over-night  in 
a  joske  chartered  plane,  by  Slick  .Airways. 

Th«  Brid«s  of  Texas.  To  cap  its  annual  bride's  week  Nei- 
man-Marcus,  Dallas,  rounded  up  the  brides-elect  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Lx)uisiana  for  a  tea  and  sjxicial  bride’s  show¬ 
ing  of  eight  complete  wedding  ensembles  as  well  as  trous¬ 
seaux.  For  their  soon-to-l)e-dewy-eyed  guests  the  Dallas  store 
presented  a  collection  of  gowns  including  an  .Alice  in  Won- 
tlerland  group  straight  from  Europe.  .Another  top  attraction 
tluring  the  week  was  the  exhibit  of  wedding  gifts  received 
by  England’s  Princess  Elizabeth  from  President  Truman 
and  .Ambassador  I.ewis  Douglas. 
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BACKSTAGE  WITH  TELEVISION 


Fushions  lor  everyone  from  these  teen-agers  to  grandmother 
were  the  order  of  the  day  during  the  Higbee  Compatiy’s  tele¬ 
vision  presentations  shown  last  month  in  cooperation  with 
RCA  Victor  in  the  Cleveland  store’s  auditorium. 

I'he  week  of  video  progratns,  was  televised  in  such  a  way 
that  the  audience  of  700  which  the  studio  accommodates  could 
see  the  control  htwith,  cameras,  microphones,  and  other  studio 
equipment  in  operation,  the  performers  before  the  cameras  and 
the  televised  images  on  the  receivers  along  the  walls  of  the 
auditorium. 


•More  thati  45  hours  ol  continuous,  varied  program  material 
was  put  on  the  screen  during  the  “Backstage  with  Television” 
presentation.  On  the  schedule  were  numerous  fashion  shows, 
such  as  the  one  on  platter  party  fashions  above,  special  Saturdas 
programs,  including  a  full-hour  complete  puppet  theatre  pre¬ 
sentation.  a  well-known  comic  magician,  the  Higbee  Harino- 
neers  and  a  whistling  soprano. 

I'wo  dozen  receivers  located  in  the  windows  and  throughout 
the  store  enabled  sidewalk  gazers  and  traffic  inside  the  store, 
as  well  as  the  studio  audience,  to  view  the  programs. 


Christmas  in  February  When  the  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company 
appealed  to  Greater  Cincinnatians:  “Help  Cheer  Up  the 
Children.  Bring  your  old  Christmas  cards  to  Pogue’s— 
We’ll  take  them  to  children  in  the  hospitals  and  orphanages!” 
—no  one  dreamed  the  response  would  be  so  enthusiastic  and 
so  immediate.  Anticipating  a  sufficient  number  of  cards  to 
distribute  to  the  children  in  those  few  agencies  specifically 
requesting  cards,  Pogue’s  w^as  swamped  with  cards  which 
started  rolling  in  by  the  thousands  on  the  very  first  day. 
Even  the  mailmen  found  themselves  staggering  under  post- 
Christmas  loads  of  greeting  cards,  as  folks  in  nearly  every 
neighboring  town  mailed  their  old  cards  to  the  store.  With¬ 
in  two  weeks,  Pogue’s  collected  nearly  one-hundred-thou¬ 
sand  Christmas  cards,  filling  half  a  room  in  five  foot  stacks, 
and  one  month  after  this  single  ad  ran,  cards  were  still 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  p>er  day.  Beside  the 
Christmas  cards,  packages  donated  by  a  generous  city,  in¬ 
cluded  valentines,  old  bills,  greetings  for  all  the  holidays, 
checks,  grocery  lists,  calendars,  books,  graduation  announce¬ 
ments,  toys,  comics  and  two  “grand  slam”  bridge  scores.  So 
far,  85  packing  cases,  weighing  16i/^  tons,  have  been  dis¬ 


tributed  by  Pogue’s  to  the  orphanages,  children  in  hospitals 
and  the  children’s  homes  throughout  Greater  Cincinnati. 


For  EmployMS  Only.  Co-workers  at  Kresge-Newark  saw  a 
full-scale  spring  fashion  show  presented  especially  for  them 
one  evening  early  last  month. 

Working  with  a  script  throughout  the  show,  scenes  were 
presented  to  show  the  many  aspects  of  fashion  with  the  idea 
that  Kresge-Newark  co-workers  should  be  among  the  very 
best  informed  in  the  country.  Robert  J.  Powderly  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  in  his  capacity  as  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  of  the  store,  welcomed  the  guests  to  the  re¬ 
view.  Frieda  Howling,  Kresge-Newark  stylist,  chose  and 
accessorized  the  ensembles,  and  Dorothy  Armbruster  coordi¬ 
nated  all  the  plans  pertaining  to  the  show.  Commentaton 
were  Rita  Nagle  of  the  Advertising  Department  and  Janet 
Smoyer,  stylist  for  all  the  store’s  fashion  display. 

In  addition  to  a  teaching  job  involving  the  newest  style 
trends,  the  show  also  suggested  clothing  selections  for  van- 
ous  winter  vacation  spots,  such  as  a  dude  ranch,  Mt.  Ranter 
or  Bermuda. 
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Style  leatures  emphasized:  the  cape  store,  waist-whittling, 
full-skirted  coats  and  rib-hugging  jackets,  petticoats  to 
match  parasols.  Colors  featured— navy,  worn  with  smoke- 
blue  hose;  lavender  in  accessories;  grey,  with  cerise  accessor¬ 
ies,  including  cerise  hose;  and  a  full  range  of  yellows. 


The  new  Abraham  &  Straus  Music  Center  makes  wide  use  of  glass 
paneling  atui  slanted  construction  to  provide  a  free  flow  of  traffic. 
Four  salons  carry  the  first  pianos  in  A.  &  S.  history  while  record 
lovers  have  15  listening  posts  for  sampling  new  platters. 


Canon  Pin*  Scott  and  tho  Walking  Man.  Radio’s  lucrative 
“Walking  Man”  contest,  which  had  millions  of  listeners 
twittering  for  many  weeks,  lent  itself  to  an  unscheduled 
but  effective  bit  of  department  store  public  relations  the 
night  the  mystery  was  solved  and  the  winner  identified. 
When  the  Chicago  widow  was  informed  by  telephone  that 
she  had  walked  off  with  the  loot  she  told  the  master  ot 
ceremonies,  who  was  repeating  her  every  word  to  the  big 
listening  audience,  that  she  worked  for  “the  best  company 
in  Chicago”— the  name— though  the  m.  c.  stumbled  over  it- 
Carson  Pirie  .Scott. 


THE  ASSOCIATION 

Orders  ait?  lieing  accepted  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
for  their  new  edition  of  The  Standard  Expense  Accounting 
Manual  for  Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Stores.  This 
new  publication,  just  off  the  press,  incorporates  all  changes 
and  additions  authorized  by  the  Controllers’  standardiza 
tion  committee  and  board  of  directors  since  the  printing  of 
the  1942  edition. 


Governor  Luther  W.  Youngdahl  of  Minnesota  will  address 
the  delegates  to  the  15th  annual  convention  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  scheduled  for  St.  Paul,  April  21,  22, 
23,  The  credit  men  will  find  three  major  subjects  up  for  | 
discussion  when  the  meeting  gets  under  way:  Expense  Con  | 
trol.  Credit  Sales  Promotion  and  Revolving  Credit,  the  last.  | 
an  added  starter  because  of  the  unusual  interest  shown  in  I 
this  subject  at  the  January  Convention.  I 
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Your  store  •  planning  probloms  are  pretty  important  to  us 
here  at  Bigelow.  And  we’re  not  just  thinking  about  them. 
We’re  doing  something  about  them. 

That’s  where  Bigelow’s  store-planning  consultants  come  in. 
They're  specially  trained  representatives  who  go  out  on  a 
regular  route  to  visit  carpet  departments,  diagnose  their 
troubles  on  the  scene,  and  prescribe  the  specific  “good  medi¬ 
cine’’  for  the  need. 

Bigelow  .  .  .  and  only  Bigelow  .  .  .  offers  its  dealers  this 
kind  of  personalized  planning  service. 

Your  needs  may  include  complete  redesigning  of  the  whole 
department. 

.  .  .  Merchandising  layout 
Lighting 
Color  planning 
Display  fixtures 

Wall  treatments  ...  or  any  one 
of  these  services. 


You’ll  find  at  your  service  a  Bigelow  specialist  in  all  these 
fields.  An  architect  with  a  department-store  background ...  a 
lighting  engineer ...  a  research  staff  constantly  keeping  abreast 
with  new  rug-handling  equipment . . .  and  the  Bigelow  drafting 
room  staff  for  rendering  plans. 

Your  new,  improved  rug  detriment  is  first  plotted  out  in 
a  preliminary  sketch,  showing  what  changes  or  additions  are 
needed.  Then,  when  these  are  approved  by  you,  you  receive 
complete  working  drawings. 

Your  store  may  need  a  $200  improvement 
or  a  $200,000  one.  In  either  case,  Bigelow’s  ~ 

glad  to  do  the  special  planning  for  your  de- 
partment — free  of  charge,  or  work  with  your  ^ 

own  architects  or  designers. 

Store  planning  that  really  helps  a  store  to 
sell  more  rugs  is  another  example  of  the  close  - 

co-operation  Bigelow  offers  Bigelow  dealers. 


Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Beauty  you  can  see . . .  qualify  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 


stores 


What  is  the  curse  of  business  man^ment? 
What  might  be  characterized  as  its  most  serious 
weakness~a  weakness  existent  in  many  successful 
institudons  —  a  weakness  that  slows  progress, 
stifles  initiative,  and  hinders  maximum  accom- 
pUshmeni  on  the  part  of  the  organization  gen¬ 
erally,  that  must  derive  its  vitality  from  a  virile 
leadership? 

The  answer,  in  my  humble  judgment,  lies  in 
the  inability  of  many  managements  to  dififerenti- 
ate  between  those  things  which  are  important- 
fundamental— and  those  things  which  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  management  are  unimportant, 
routine. 

The  weakness  in  many  managements  affects 
the  operation  negatively  in  two  ways.  It  stifles 
operative  initiative  on  the  part  of  many  capable 
staff  executives,  vdio  an  hinderoi  by  unnecessary 
interference  by  managrmmt  It  has  a  temlency 
to  dutter  the  thinkhig  of  management  with  so 


By  Suiney  R.  Baer 


many  routine  matters  that  management  cam 
sec  the  whole  operation  objectively,  and  ther 
fore  n^lects  the  planning  of  fundamental  trar 
itions  which  make  the  difference  between  gre 
ness  and  mediocrity. 

I  write  these  few  lines  in  the  desert  of 
fomia— not  at  my  desk  in  St.  Louis.  Perspectiv 
and  solitude  enable  me  to  see  this  weakr 
clearly.  Distance  from  the  firing  line  brings  in^ 
clear  focus  a  shortcoming  of  many  managemec 
—which,  multiplied  a  thousand  fold  in  maa^^ 
fields  of  human  endeavor,  prevents  America  froea^l 
capitalizing  to  the  fullest  extent  on  its  greatness 
—a  greatness  which  springs  not  only  from  its 
mateiial  wealth  but  from  the  spiritual  strengd^Jj 
of  its  people,  who  pK>ssess  as  a  great  heritage,4^ 
system  of  government  which  comes  from  wha 
some  great  statesman  once  called  a  God-lp 
document,  tlw  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constituti 
df  the  Urrit^  States^ 


Sivlf  Uatmes  i  iii|)li.iM/c(i:  ilu-  lapr  sioic.  uaisl  u hnilint;, 
I iill-skiriial  loats  ami  ril)-hui;^in^  jackits.  pittic oats  to 
match  paiasols.  Lolois  IcMtiiiccl— iiaw,  wot  it  with  smokt’ 
hliic-  hose;  laxciulcM  in  ac  c  i-ssoi  ics;  i^icv,  wit  It  ci-iisc  acccssoi 
ICS.  im  hicliii”  cc  iisf  hose-;  .end  a  lull  iant;c-  ol  \c  llows. 


,  ;  t  T  i  ;  .7, 


The  neie  Abroham  <j-  Straus  Musit  ('.enter  makes  leide  use  aj  t’lnss 
franeliu"  and  slanted  (anstriutitni  tn  fnai’ide  a  free  floie  itf  tralfu. 
Four  salons  iarr\  the  first  fiionos  in  I.  o"  S.  historx  lehile  retold 
hwers  hin>e  /<  listenint’  fiosts  for  samfdin^  neie  fdatters. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  and  the  Walking  Man.  K.icito  s  huiatm  ■ 

■\\'alkiii|L;  Man"  contest,  whicli  liact  millions  ol  listciici' = 
lwittc-iin>;  lot  manv  werks,  kmt  itsi-ll  to  .in  nnsc htclulecl 
hilt  t“llicti\c'  hit  ol  clipai tim-nl  stoic-  pnhlic  iclations  the- _ 
im;ht  the-  mvsti-i\  was  soUc-cl  .iiul  tin-  winmi  icknlitieci 
When  the  (ihicat;o  widow  was  inloiimcl  l)\  tekphoiie  tluii  j 
she-  had  \c. liked  oil  with  the  loot  she  told  tlie  masiei  i>l  , 
leic-monies.  who  was  ic-peatini;  hei  e\ei\  woicl  to  the  Ini: 
lisienini;  .indienie.  that  she  wot  keel  lot  "the  liesi  loiiiiun' 
in  (  .hie  a^o'■-the  name  thon<;h  the  m.  i .  siinnlik d  o\er  it 
(  .11  son  I’ii  ie  Si  oil .  I 

THE  ASSOCIATION  | 

()ideis  .lie  henii;  .iccepted  h\  the  (ionliolleis  (.(Mi”if"| 
loi  tlieii  new  edilion  ol  I  he  Slandaid  Kxpense  Ac c oiinlins;  ' 
Manual  loi  l)e|)ai tnient  Sioies  .mil  Spec  ialt\  Sioies.  Ihi'- 
new  pnhlic ation,  just  oil  the  puss,  inioipoiales  .ill  ihaimt'' 
.mil  .iddiiioiis  antlioii/ed  l)\  the  ( !ontiollei s'  standaitliu  ■ 
tion  i  oiinniliee  ,md  lioaid  ol  diiei  lois  sini  e  the  |)i  inlinii  "l  , 
the  Ihl'J  edition. 

(.oMinoi  l.iilhei  \\  .  \  oimmlahl  ol  M  innesola  w  dl  .idilto' 
the  delegates  to  the  l.'illi  .mnnal  comention  ol  the  (.leiii' 
Maiiai^ement  l)i\isicm  siliedided  loi  St.  I’.ml.  Apiil  -1,2- 
‘J‘l.  Ihe  iredit  men  will  Imd  time  inajoi  siihiects  up  lot 
disinssion  w  hen  the  mc-elinji;  ”ets  nndei  wa\;  l'.\|)t  use 
tiol,  Ciuilit  Sales  I’loinoiion  and  KevoUin^  (iic-dii.  the  li'' 
.lit  added  slat  let  because  ol  the  niuisnal  inteicst  shown 
this  siihjec  t  .It  the  |annai  \  ( ionM-nlion. 
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Your  store -planning  problems  are  pretty  important  to  us 
here  at  Bigelow.  And  we’re  not  just  thinking  about  them. 
We're  doing  .something  about  them. 

That’s  where  Bigelow’s  .store-planning  consultants  come  in. 
They  re  specially  trained  representatives  who  go  out  on  a 
regular  route  to  visit  carpet  departments,  diagnose  their 
troubles  on  the  scene,  and  prescribe  tbe  specific  “good  medi¬ 
cine’’  for  the  need. 

fii^eloiv  .  .  .  and  only  Bigelow  .  .  .  offers  its  dealers  this 
kind  of  personalized  planning  service. 

Your  needs  may  include  complete  redesigning  of  the  whole 
department. 


Merchandising  iayout 
Lighting 
Color  planning 
Display  fixtures 
Wall  treatments  .  .  .  < 
of  these  services. 


You’ll  find  at  your  service  a  Bigelow  spi-cialist  in  all  these 
fields.  An  architect  with  a  department-store  background  ...  a 
lighting  engineer... a  research  staff  constantly  keeping  abreast 
with  new  rug-handling  equipment . . .  and  the  Bigelow  drafting 
room  staff  for  rendering  plans. 

Your  new,  improved  rug  department  is  first  plotted  out  in 
a  preliminary  sketch,  showing  what  changes  or  additions  are 
needed.  Then,  when  these  are  approved  by  you,  you  receive 
complete  working  drawings. 

Your  store  may  need  a  S200  improvement 
or  a  $203,000  one.  In  either  case,  Bigelow’s 
glad  to  do  the  special  planning  for  your  de- 
partment  free  of  charge,  or  work  with  your  ^ 

own  architects  or  designers. 

Store  planning  that  really  helps  a  store  to  ^ 

sell  more  rugs  is  another  example  of  the  close  ^  ^ 

co-operation  Bigelow  offers  Bigelow  dealers. 


Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Beauty  you  can  see . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 


PEOPLE 

A  retailer  heads  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  the  first  time  in 
its  100-year  history  follow¬ 
ing  the  election  of  Arthur 
C.  Kaufmann  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Quaker  City 
Chamber  last  month.  The 
precedent-breaking  honor 
for  Gimbel’s  executive  head 
comes  to  him  after  14  years 
of  business  and  civic  activi¬ 
ty  in  Philadelphia  which  in 
addition  to  his  store  duties  included  service  with  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  the  Philadelphia  Trade  Relations  Council 
and  as  president  of  both  the  Merchants  Association  and  the 
Credit  Bureau.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  NRDGA,  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Association’s  Employee  Relations 
Committee.  In  accepting  the  Chamber  presidency  Mr. 
Kaufmann  said  that  one  of  his  major  efforts  would  be  to 
intensify  the  campaign  for  adequate  parking  facilities  in  the 
downtown  section  of  the  city.  This  area,  according  to 
Kaufmann,  is  responsible  for  a  $600  million-plus  retail  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  $1,700  million  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  cham¬ 
ber’s  new  retailer  prexy  hopes  to  be  instrumental  in  con¬ 
tinuing  this  downtown  area  as  a  major  contributor  to 
Philadelphia’s  economic  life  by  doctoring  the  transportation 
cramps  which  carry  the  threat  of  decentralization  and 
diminishing  retail  volume. 

.Max  Gertz,  president  of  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
died  on  March  10  at  the  age  of  52.  Mr.  Gertz  began  work 
in  his  father’s  stationery  store  in  1921  and  played  a  leading 
role  in  that  small  store’s  growth  to  a  $24  million  department 
store  organization.  On  March  1  ai  this  year  he  was  elected 
president  and  managing  director  of  the  store. 

Clarence  A.  Kramer  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
B.  Siegel  Co.,  Detroit.  Mr.  Kramer  has  been  vice  president 
and  general  manager  and  is  a  director  of  the  Controller’s 
Congress,  NRDGA. 

Sidney  Solomon,  vice  president  of  Abraham  &  Straus. 
Brooklyn,  has  been  named  general  manager  and  is  now 
supervising  all  store  activities.  William  Tobey,  A.  &  S.  sales 
promotion  manager,  James  H.  Kahlert,  personnel  director 
and  Douglas  Wilmington,  controller,  have  been  appointed 
vice  presidents  of  the  store.  Nelson  Miller,  Alfred  H. 
Daniels  arid  Milton  Berman  are  now  merchandise  vice 
presidents. 

Rudolph  M.  Severa  cash-time  manager  of  Macy’s  New 
York,  is  the  new  president  of  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater 
New  York,  succeeding  John  M.  Hilgert  of  Lord  and  Taylor’s. 

S.  E.  Goltra  is  now  general  merchandise  manager  of 
George  Wyman  &  Co.,  South  Bend,  succeeding  fohn  B. 
McGrath. 

Mort  I.  Kassel  has  assumed  duties  as  general  merchandise 
manager  of  Morehouse-Martens  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

4« 


Trent  Sickles  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Roben  | 
Lazarus,  president  of  the  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbui,  i 

Joseph  F.  Rosenfeld,  vice  president  and  general  couniel  I 
of  Younker  Bros.,  Des  Moines,  has  been  named  cliainnan  j 
of  the  board  of  directors  succeeding  Henry  Frankel.  Mr.  I 
Frankel  continues  as  a  director.  I 


William  B.  Polay,  manager  of  Strouss-Hirshberg,  Wanen, 
Ohio,  is  the  new  president  of  the  Warren  Retail  Merchants 
.\ssociation. 


Tom  Morris  has  been  named  operating  vice  president  and 
controller  of  Joske’s,  Houston,  moving  from  Allied’s  Gertr 
Jamaica  store.  Davis  M.  Reeves  is  now  Joske’s  personnel 
manager.  Willard  Larsh  is  operations  manager  at  the 
Gertz  store  having  charge  of  all  non-merchandise  functions. 

Robert  W.  Dundas,  publicity  director  of  Foley’s,  Houston, 
has  been  made  a  vice  president  of  the  company. 

-Mary  Wight  is  the  new  advertising  manager  of  Filene’s 
main  men’s  and  branch  stores  succeeding  Owen  Stoner  who 
has  resigned. 

Earle  C.  Ostrander  has  been  appointed  merchandise  man 
ager  of  ready-to-wear  at  Mabley  &  Carew,  Cincinnati. 


Robert  Goldman  has  joined  Beerman’s  Stores,  Dayton, 
as  general  merchandise  manager. 

Carlton  Zucker  has  moved  to  Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta,  as 
advertising  manager.  He  has  been  affiliated  with  Lasalle 
&  Koch,  Toledo,  another  Macy  store,  as  ad  manager. 

Abe  Cole  has  been  appointed  merchandise  controller  of 
Interstate  Department  Stores.  John  F.  Hughes  becomes  de¬ 
partment  manager  of  unit  control  and  distribution.  Melvin 
M.  Greene  is  the  new  Interstate  personnel  director  and 
Edwin  G.  Roberts  is  now  manager  of  the  Carroll  House 
phase  of  the  Interstate  operation. 

Robert  Wolcott,  managing  director  of  the  National 
Consumer-Retailer  Council,  has  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  council.  Under  Mr.  Wolcott’s  direction  the  organ¬ 
ization  has  developed  successful  techniques  for  cooperation 
between  educators,  consumer  groups  and  retailers  and  for 
promoting  better  labeling  by  voluntary  action  of  producen 
and  distributors. 


James  B.  Morgan  has  succeeded  Alex  Pollock  as  general 
manager  of  Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Mr.  Pollock 
will  continue  as  an  active  director  of  the  company. 


James  B.  .Morgan 


.\lex  Pollock 


March,  1948 
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Modern  retailing  demands  the  lower  costs  of  mechanized  accounting 
procedures.  And  to  meet  this  demand.  Remington  Rand's  completely 
electrified  bookkeeping  machines  speed  production  of  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  payroll,  stock  records  and  every  other  retailing  requirement. 

Adjustable  registers  individually  accumulate  charges,  credits,  de¬ 
partmental  distributions  and  all  other  necessary  totals.  Cross  registers 
compute  debit  and  credit  balances  which  are  printed  autamaticallyl 
Larger  retailers  prepare  their  figure  work  more  quickly,  eliminate 
errors,  produce  detailed  results  for  management  analysis.  Even  the 
smallest  store  may  utilize  Remington  Rand  bookkeeping  machines  for 
multiple  applications  —  changing  simply  from  one  application  to  an¬ 
other  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  keeping  the  machine  at  work  all  the  time. 

Investigate  these  bookkeeping  machines  for  producing  fast  and 
accurate  facts  and  figures  so  necessary  to  retail  management  control. 
Ask  your  Remington  Rand  specialist,  or  write  today  for  additional 
details  to  Remington  Rand,  Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating  Ma¬ 
chines  Division,  Dept.  ST-3,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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«ik2I^  Remington  Rand 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 


• 

FOR  EVERY 

RETAILING  APPLICATION  . 

•  AccovntM  Recelvablo 

•  Petyroll  Records 

•  Disburs9m0nt  Record* 

•  Aetounts  Poyoble 

•  Stocfc  Records 

AND  WHATEVER  OTHERS 

YOU  REOUIREl 


MACHINES  FOR  MANAGEMENT 
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Designed  for  Shopping  Ease  (Continued  from  page  20) 


view  of  the  customer  and 
protected  in  transparent 
boxes.  This  accomplishes 
several  things;— first,  it  gives 
the  necktie  customer,  for 
instance,  the  quick  impress¬ 
ion  that  all  the  ties  in  the 
world  must  be  represented 
in  this  particular  depart¬ 
ment  and  that  his  choice  is 
unlimited.  It  also  acts  to 
give  a  transparent  appearance  to 
the  shelving.  The  customer  can  see 
through  the  stock  area  and  into  other 
departments  which  makes  even  a  small 
and  highly  stocked  department  have 
an  appearance  of  spaciousness.  The 
third  advantage  is  that  stock  which  is 
so  op>enly  displayed  must  be  kept  in 
perfect  condition  by  the  clerks  because 
it  is  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
fourth  and  final  advantage  is  that 
complete  sections  of  merchandise  may 
be  removed  to  [lermit  replacement  by 
$p>ecial  “unit”  displays. 

Light  That  Flatters 

Another  innovation  which  is  used 
in  all  first  floor  departments  at  Spear 
&  Co.,  is  the  lighting  system  that  lights 
the  stock  shelves  from  the  rear  edge 
of  the  counters.  This  gives  enough 
light  to  provide  a  restful,  generally 
uniform  illumination  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  open  stock  shelves  ‘and  at 
the  same  time,  flatters  the  appearance 
of  the  clerks.  This  method  was  used 
to  eliminate  the  old-time  system  of 
lighting  from  the  top  shelf  of  stock 
shelving  which  gave  strong  illumina¬ 
tion  on  the  top  shelf  that  fell  off 
rapidly  on  each  succeeding  shelf. 

Spot  displays  are  placed  along  the 
selling  perimeter  at  the  customer  eye 
level.  These  displays  are  made  of  an 
open  metal  mesh  screen,  and  an  en¬ 
closed  transparent  resin  box.  Placed 
on  top  of  the  selling  ledges,  they  do  an 
excellent  promotional  job. 

The  counters  and  exhibition  cases 
were  carefully  designed  to  solve  a 
number  of  problems.  All  counters  are 
built  on  legs  which  hold  the  body  of 
the  counter  approximately  10  inches 
from  the  floor.  This  was  done  pri¬ 
marily  to  assist  in  the  general  feeling 
of  spaciousness  and  transparency.  A 


Customers  in  Spear's  millinery  depart, 
ment  find  complete  selection  of  models 
easily  accessible  in  openwork  display  cases. 

secondary  reaction  to  counters  which 
are  off  the  floor,  however,  is  that  they 
can  no  longer  become  catch-alls  for 
trash,  wrapping  pap)er,  etc.  This  is 
an  important  factor  in  clerk  morale 
and  creates  a  continuous  impression 
of  alertness,  cleanliness  and  spacious¬ 
ness  in  the  mind  of  the  customer. 

Much  consideration  was  given  the 
problem  of  maintenance  in  the  design¬ 
ing  of  the  counters  and  fixtures,  since 
a  saving  of  even  a  portion  of  one  per 
cent  in  department  store  maintenance 
is  a  very  important  factor.  If  store 
fixtures,  despite  a  reasonable  mainte¬ 
nance,  become  shabby  or  worn,  they 
have  a  definite  effect  on  customer  pur¬ 
chases,  which  is  even  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  the  department  store. 

Steel  for  Decoration 

In  the  search  for  the  proper  metal, 
all  of  those  which  require  painting, 
lacquering  or  coating  of  any  type  were 
discarded,  since  maintenance  of  these 
would  be  expensive  and,  in  some  cases, 
impossible.  This  narrowed  the  search 
for  material  down  to  stainless  steel 
which  required  no  coating  and  could 
be  given  any  degree  of  lustre  required. 
However,  the  difficulty  with  polished 
stainless  steel  is  that  it  fingermarks  as 
badly  as  a  mirror,  shows  scratches 
such  as  would  be  inflicted  by  coat  but¬ 
tons  and  other  forms  of  abrasion,  and 
is  inclined  to  buckle  when  extended 
over  large  flat  areas. 

Experiments  proved  that  a  very  dec¬ 
orative  geometric  pattern  could  be 
obtained  in  stainless  Rigidized  Metal 
which  would  adapt  well  to  our  decora¬ 
tive  scheme.  In  addition,  tests  proved 
that  because  this  geometric  design 


completely  penetrated  the  ' 
stainless  steel  sheet,  it  cre¬ 
ated  a  degree  of  rigidity 
and  flatness  which  elimi- 
nated  the  bulging  and  y 
buckling  normally  experi¬ 
enced  in  using  large  areas  ' 
of  flat  sheet.  The  modem, 
refined  appearance  of  the 
stainless  steel  blends  with 
the  pale  blue  chosen  as  a  ‘ 
counter  top.  This  delicate  blue, 
coupled  with  the  texturized  pattern  of 
the  stainless  steel,  makes  a  very  sman 
merchandise  background.  This  stain¬ 
less  metal  required  almost  no  mainte¬ 
nance  of  any  kind  beyond  dusting,  and  r 
because  the  surface  is  uniformly  cov-  [ 
ered  with  a  delicate  texture  of  Rigid¬ 
ized  pattern,  ordinary  scratches  and 
finger-marks  are  admirably  concealed. 

Entire  Stocks  on  Display  I- 

On  an  upper  floor  of  the  Spear  ic 
Co.  store,  another  use  of  the  stainless 
metal  was  made  in  a  different  appli¬ 
cation.  In  the  department  where  tow-  i 
eling,  bedding  and  domestics  are  sold, 
the  same  principle  of  open  stock 
shelves  was  used  to  put  entire  stocks  ! 
on  display. 

To  tie-in  with  this  theory,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “transparent”  display  panels  ■ 
above  the  shelving  were  installed  to 
create  a  space  relationship.  This  was  I 
accomplished  with  perforated  Rigid 
ized  Metal.  The  combination  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  since  the  perforations  per¬ 
mitted  the  degree  of  transparency  re 
quired  and  the  deep  pattern  of  “rigid 
izing”  made  the  otherwise  flimsy  sheets 
sufficiently  rigid  to  be  suspended  as 
flat  screens  for  use  as  bulletin  boards 
for  special  sale  items. 

Two  new  departments  for  women’s 
and  children’s  fashions  will  soon  be 
completed.  These  will  also  utilize  the 
durability  and  beauty  of  the  stainless 
metal  and  the  same  general  design 
aimed  at  achieving  spacious  appear 
a  nee. 

The  trend  toward  these  methods 
of  display,  department  design  and 
“transparent”  merchandising  is 
ing  hold  rapidly  and  may  one  dav 
change  the  entire  apjxearance  of  dre 
modern  American  department  sttft 
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INCLUDE  IBM  TIME  SYSTEMS 


IN  YOUR  MODERNIZATION  PROGRAM 


IBM  Indicating  Clocks, 
regulated  by  a  Master 
Time  Control,  show 
accurate,  uniform  time 
throughout  the  building. 
These  clocks  are  available 
for  individual  operation. 


IBM  Attendance  Time 
Recorders  are  the  modern, 
efficient  way  of  keeping 
accurate  attendance  rec¬ 
ords  which  conform  to 
government  wage  and 
hour  regulations. 


IBM  Time  Stamps  record 
the  time  of  receipt  and  dis¬ 
patch  of  orders,  telegrams, 
correspondence,  and  other 
important  papers  by  im¬ 
printing  the  year,  month, 
day,  and  minute. 


TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 


Proof  Mochinot  •  Doctric  Punched  Cord  Accounting  Machine* 
and  Service  Bureau  Faciihies  •  Electric  Typewriters 


Irimiational  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Heodquarters  Building,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  Torfc  22,  N.  Y. 
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Smooth  Advertising  in  a  Small  Town 


{Continued  from  page  28) 


Month 

1946 

Ashell's  Volume  in 
%  to  Year's  Total 

8th  Fed.  Res.  Dist. 
Volume  in  %  to 
Year’s  Total 

Ashell's  Linage 
in  %  to  Year's 
Total  (1946) 

January  . 

.  7-7% 

6.0% 

8.6% 

February  . 

.  7.2 

7.6 

3.9 

March  . 

.  8.1 

8.8 

12.0 

April  . 

.  10.0 

8.5 

10.9 

May  . 

.  7.7 

7.7 

7.2 

June  . 

.  8.0 

7.5 

6.0 

July  . 

.  7.3 

6.3 

7.7 

.\ugust  . 

.  8.9 

9.3 

8.5 

•September  . 

.  8.5 

9.1 

8.2 

October  . 

.  9.0 

9.0 

8.3 

November  . 

.  7.7 

9.2 

6.7 

Decern  l)er  . 

9.9 

11.0 

12.0 

Total  . 

.  100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Only  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March  is  there  any  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  per  cent  of  sales  done  in 
these  months  at  Ashell’s  and  in  the 
Eighth  District,  and  the  p>er  cent  of 
total  advertising  linage  applied  by  the 
store  in  the  face  of  these  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

It  is  only  on  “sale”  days  of  specific 
item  advertising  that  Ashell  ever  ex¬ 
pects  an  immediate  response  to  his  ad¬ 
vertisements.  “We  have  found  that 
our  advertising  is  more  effective  when 
it  is  constant,  when  we  have  it  on  the 
same  page  regularly,  when  it  carries 
headings  that  arouse  attention,  and 
when  it  is  well  written,  and  uniform 
in  composition,”  he  said. 

But  the  store  does  make  successful 
use  of  specific  item  advertisements. 
Ashell  recalls  that  last  year  he  heard 
a  speaker  suggest  that  if  a  store  will 
make  it  a  point  to  become  known  for 
one  item  and  concentrate  on  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  it,  that  item  may  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  considerably  in¬ 
creased  store  traffic. 

Ashell's  adopted  the  suggestion  and 
used  brassieres  as  the  featured  item, 
because  they  show  a  nice  profit.  Since 
that  time,  the  store  has  plugged  bras¬ 
sieres  constantly  in  ads  and  in  window 
displays  and  has  developed  a  very  nice 
business  on  this  item. 

Plans  Entire  Year— Then  Each  Month 

Ashell  uses  two  methods  to  prepare 
his  advertising  program:  1.  The  long 
range  technique,  in  which  he  roughly 
schedules  an  entire  year’s  activities, 
including  newspaper  advertisements, 
direct  mail,  fashion  promotions,  and 


all  of  his  major  events;  2.  Planning 
his  promotions  for  one  month  ahead. 
At  this  time  he  determines  the  actual 
amount  of  white  space  he  will  use  for 
any  specific  promotion  and  also  de¬ 
velops  the  layouts  he  will  use  during 
this  interval. 

But  very  often  Ashell '  has  found 
that  special  events  arise  which  require 
some  caange  in  his  promotion  sched¬ 
ule.  He  has  been  able  to  fit  these 
events  into  his  calendar  without  any 
considerable  difficulty. 

In  order  to  provide  himself  with 
background  information  to  help  in 
drafting  the  store’s  promotional  poli¬ 
cies,  Ashell  subscribes  to  leading 
metropolitan  newspajiers  as  well  as 
several  fashion  magazines.  Ashell  also 
plans  to  fit  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Calendar  into  his  merchandising 
plans  for  the  coming  year. 

In  addition,  Ashell  saves  all  mats 
received  from  manufacturers,  filing 
them  away  for  use  whenever  required. 
It  is  only  on  very  rare  occasions, 
though,  that  he  will  use  a  mat  exact¬ 
ly  as  received  from  the  manufacturer. 

“Sometimes  this  is  because  the 
manufacturer  has  become  so  enthused 
over  his  own  name  and  his  product 
that  he  forgets  to  leave  a  sufficiently 
prominent  space  on  his  mat  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  sjjending  his  good  money 
to  have  the  mat  published,”  Ashell 
observes. 

The  store’s  president  feels  too,  that 
since  every  manufacturer  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  layout,  different  border,  and  differ¬ 
ent  tyjxjgraphy,  there  would  be  no 
continuity  in  his  advertising  if  he  used 
the  mats  exactly  as  received.  “As 


much  as  we  can,  we  try  to  give  out 
advertising  a  high  sense  of  continuity, 
so  that  our  newjjjiper  readers  without 
looking  at  the  ngmture  will  immedi 
ately  recognize  the  ad  as  ours.” 

Ashell  is  always  extremely  anxious 
to  avoid  what  he  considers  to  be  one 
of  the  most  common  advertising  pit- 
falls  among  small  town  merchants  to¬ 
day.  “They  don’t  spend  enough  time 
and  effort  in  the  construction  of  their 
advertising,”  he  believes.  “Certainly 
they  are  extremely  careful  in  the  buy 
ing  of  merchandise.  But  buying  ad¬ 
vertising  is  every  bit  as  important  and 
I  think  it  should  receive  the  same 
amount  of  careful  thought  and  effort.” 

Ashell  has  found  public  relations 
advertising  and  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  most  effective.  He  states  frankly 
that  “if  I  had  to  do  without  one  or 
the  other,  I  think  I  would  do  without 
the  straight  advertising  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  confine  myself  to  the  insti 
tutional  type  of  advertising.”  How¬ 
ever,  since  he  can  use  both  types,  he 
does  so. 

To  his  windows  Ashell  pays  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Because  the  store 
cannot  afford  an  expert  display  man. 
Ashell  has  used  students  at  the  local 
college  with  a  flair  for  art  to  help 
design  his  windows.  Results  have  very 
often  been  unusual.  Additionally,  the 
store  has  asked  the  Kansas  City  Art 
Institute  to  recommend  one  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  for  window  display  work.  “This 
they  were  glad  to  do,  and  for  a  very 
nominal  fee,  the  students  helped  us  to 
put  in  our  back-to-school  and  Fall 
windows,”  Ashell  reports.  DisjJay 
suggestions  appearing  in  trade  publi¬ 
cations  are  continually  examined  for 
possible  application  by  the  store. 

“It  sounds  like  a  cliche  to  say  that 
we  are  entering  an  era  of  intense 
competition,”  Ashell  states.  “But  the 
facts  remain  that  we  are— and  if  the 
small  business  man  is  to  survive,  he 
must  compete  on  every  level.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  given  a  good,  solid 
niCTchandising  program,  plus  a  good, 
sound,  and  intelligent  advertising 
program  which  makes  proper  use  of 
the  newspaper  medium,  a  business 
man,  regardless  of  where  he  may  be, 
has  every  opportunity  for  success." 
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The  New  Folcy’S 

...America’s  latest  modem 
streamlined  department  store. 


The  New  Foley’s  Store,  Houston,  Texas.  Archi¬ 
tect,  Kenneth  Franzheim,  Houston ;  Consulting 
Engineer,  Edward  E.  Ashley,  New  York;  Con¬ 
tractors,  Frank  Messer  &  Sons,  Cincinnati; 
Retailer  Planners,  Raymond  Loewy  Associates, 
New  York. 


. . .  installs  streamlined 
SUNDSTRAND  CYCLE  BILLING 


Magnificent  is  the  word  for  the  new 
Fold’s  department  store  of  Houston, 
Texas  . . .  latest  addition  to  the  Federated 
Department  Stores  Group. 

Outstanding  in  its  architecture,  this 
store  also  applies  the  latest  techniques  in 
lighting,  air-conditioning,  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

In  accounting,  too,  special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  modern  methods  and  machines. 
The  Posting  of  Customers’  Accounts,  for 
example,  is  handled  by  efficient  Sund- 


strand  Cycle  Billing  Machines. 

These  machines  automatically  provide 
all  balances  and  totals  required  on  each 
Statement  and  History  Ledger  Card. 

They  also  automatically  print  all 
columnar  totals  required  for  proof  and 
control  purposes.  All  peak  loads  are 
eliminated  .  .  .  and  operating  costs  are 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

Reports  Foley’s:  3  Sundstrand  ma¬ 
chines  now  handle  the  work  formerly 
calling  for  1 1  other  machines. 

Their  operators  also  like  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines.  Sundstrands  are 
easier  to  operate,  they  say  .  .  .  produce 
neater  work,  too.  And,  even  beginners 
learn  the  10-key  keyboard  "almost  im¬ 
mediately.” 

Scores  of  modern  department  stores,  all 
over  America,  are  joining  the  trend  to 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing.  Learn  how  it 
can  save  you  time  and  money.  The  cou¬ 
pon  will  bring  you  all  the  facts.  Fill  it  in 
and  mail  today ! 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  . . .  Typewriters  . . .  Adding  Machines  . . .  Carbon  Paper 
Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 
Sates  and  Service  Everywhere 


A  Few  Facts  about 
the  New  Foley’s 

Six  and  oao-haH  stariaa  high,  this 
star*  covars  a  block  and  a  half 
in  dowotowa  Hoostoa. 

Extarior  is  massKro  Minoosota 
steao  cemhinod  with  matching 
brick. 

Ultra  modom  in  design  and  com¬ 
pletely  windewless. 

Air  -  conditioned  throoghout. 
Cooled  fresh  air,  cleaned  by  elec¬ 
tronic  filters,  is  circelated  threegh 
the  building. 

Modem  radiant  heating  plus  the 
circulation  of  worm  air  assures 
cemfertable  temperatures  In 
winter. 

A  combination  of  fluorescent  and 
incandescent  lighting  provides  a 
close  appreximatien  to  natural 
daylight. 

Posting  of  Custeomrs'  Accounts 
handled  by  Sundstrand  Cycle  Mll- 
ing  Machines. 


Underwood  Corporation 
1  Accounting  Machine  Division 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  the  new  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Booklet. 

Nunc  and  Title - 
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Our  Cities  Are  Worth  Saving 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


topia"  was  here!  The  configuration  of 
our  cities  took  on  the  suburban  spread. 
Millions  of  motor  vehicles,  rolling  on 
pneumatic  tires  over  paved  roads, 
sprawled  our  cities  out  like  misshapen 
monstrosities  over  the  surrounding 
countryside. 

The  flight  from  the  city  was  on!  Un¬ 
controlled  decentralization  grew  into 
a  national  urban  disease.  This  iden¬ 
tical  process  is  going  on  everywhere  in 
this  American  Kingdom  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile.  All  our  cities  are  facing  the 
same  phenomenon.  They  differ  only 
in  having  different  circumstances  and 
different  topography. 

Traffic  congestion  impairs  the  acces¬ 
sibility  of  the  downtown  and  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  cause  of  the  loss  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  central  district  values.  Most 
cities  suffer  from  a  double  dose  of  traf¬ 
fic  congestion  daily.  Every  morning 
traffic  pours  into  urban  centers  and 
fills  them  to  overflowing:  and  then  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  flows  out 
again,  reaching  flash  flood  proportions 
around  5  o’clock. 

Traffic  engineers  and  the  police  are 
doing  a  marvelous  job  getting  the 
maximum  use  out  of  existing  streets 
and  highways  by  one-way  movement, 
modernized  and  coordinated  traffic 


signalization,  and  the  elimination  of 
curb  parking,  promoting  safer  and 
more  expeditious  movement  of  people 
and  goods.  It’s  amazing  how  much  la¬ 
tent  traffic  capacity  is  in  our  so-called 
outmoded  horse-’ n-buggy  arteries 
when  the  traffic  stream  is  cleansed  of 
curb  corrosion. 

Street  railway  fans  point  to  mass 
transportation  and  staggered  hours  as 
the  cure-all  for  congestion.  Staggeretl 
hours  worked  in  wartime,  but  the 
peacetime  worker  apparently  looks  up¬ 
on  the  staggering  of  working  hours  as 
straight  castor  oil— too  harsh  to  stom¬ 
ach. 

There  is  no  argument  that  motor 
buses,  trackless  trolleys  and  street  cars 
are  most  efficient  users  of  street  space; 
that  they  are  the  safest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  urban  transportation 
yet  devised  and  that  they  require  no 
parking  space  of  their  patrons.  But 
transit  riding  is  falling  off!  -The  trans¬ 
portation  of  people  in  cities  is  a  high¬ 
ly  competitive  business  today. 

The  public’s  concept  of  transporta¬ 
tion  has  grown  with  the  increase  in 
the  general  standard  of  living.  Young 
couples,  dreaming  of  the  delivery  of 
a  shiny  new’  car,  develop  a  strong  dis¬ 
taste  for  straphanging  the  long,  tedi¬ 


THE  PROPERTY  OWNER’S  RESPONSIBILITY 

"Trade  desers’es  much  greater  attention  from  Chambers  of  Commerce 
than  it  has  received  in  recent  years,  and  those  secretaries  who  are  interested 
in  helping  to  develop  a  stable  prosperity  for  their  respective  communities 
will  do  well  to  give  serious  thought  to  what  is  going  on  within  the  shopping 
area  of  their  own  towns.” 

•  •  • 

“Are  property  owners  still  interested  in  their  town,  or  have  they  moved 
out  and  turned  over  the  management  of  their  properties  to  organizations 
whose  one  purpese  is  to  squeeze  the  last  dollar  out  of  their  buildings  while 
they  stand?” 

•  •  • 

"The  extent  of  willingness  to  improve  his  property  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
new  developments  in  retailing;  his  cooperation  in  civic  activities  that  bring 
about  better  transportation  and  parking;  his  far-sightedness  in  not  grasping 
big  temporary  profits  at  the  expense  of  permanent  reasonable  profits;  his 
refusal  to  “milk”  his  property  for  all  that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  it  as  long 
as  it  stands  will  determine  whether  or  not  your  present  business  district 
will  remain  in  its  present  location  or  move  to  another  spot— even  outside 
of  your  city  altogether.” 

From  a  speech.  The  Maintenance  of  a  Sound  Business  Center, 
by  Loyal  D.  Odhner,  Managing  Director, 

Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council. 


ous  journey  to  and  from  work.  I  ran 
sit  must  make  more  pjrogress  than  from 
straphanging  to  standee  windows,  if 
transit  is  to  pilay  a  major  piart  in  re¬ 
lieving  street  and  parking  congestion 
and  pjersuade  peopile  to  leave  their 
cars  at  home  and  ride  by  transit. 

Panaceas  for  traffic  congestion  are 
as  numerous  as  ball  point  jrens.  We 
often  hear  that  the  “only  possible  solu¬ 
tion”  for  traffic  congestion  is  to  build 
elevated  and  depressed  motorways  in¬ 
to  and  through  our  central  business 
districts.  We  know  there  is  inade¬ 
quate  auto  access  to  business  centen. 
We  also  know  that  cities  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  cars  that  super¬ 
highways  now  dump  into  the  down¬ 
town. 

Our  existing  streets  were  not  de¬ 
signed  for  the  “automotive  age”  and 
we  must  modernize  and  supplement 
our  existing  thoroughfares;  but  it  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  dig¬ 
ging  of  “autopic”  ditches  throu^ 
business  districts  is  the  “only  pxissible 
.  solution”  for  traffic  congestion. 

U  p  to  the  pjresent  our  approach  has 
been  mostly  piecemeal  and  negative. 
We  have  been  trying  to  solve  the  traffic 
problem  by  killing  traffic  and  natural¬ 
ly  many  are  a  bit  disorganized  in  their 
thinking.  Traffic  is  interwoven  with 
the  street  system;  streets  in  turn  with 
terminals;  and  terminals  with  abut¬ 
ting  land  uses  which,  all  together,  go 
to  form  the  city. 

We  need  comprehensive  communi¬ 
ty  planning  on  a  metropsolitan-wide 
basis  more  now  than  ever  before  to 
direct  the  exploding  city  of  today  into 
an  organically  arranged  metropiolitan 
community  of  communities  of  tomor¬ 
row,  to  save  our  economy  from  col¬ 
lapse  and  ruin. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  uncon¬ 
trolled  decentralization  continue  un¬ 
abated.  It  is  too  wasteful.  It  breeds 
blight  inside  and  outside  the  city.  Sub¬ 
urban  slums  are  as  destructive  as  are 
the  common  intown  variety. 

Our  cities  are  the  major  markets  for 
all  the  gcxxls  the  U.  S.  produces.  But 
the  urban  market  for  a  great  many  of 
our  national  products  is  being  re¬ 
stricted.  Antiquated  building  codes 
and  methods  are  forcing  new  build- 
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Lini-Johis 


Way  out  West  (beyond  Chicago!) 
something  has  happened  to  the  long- 
john  industry,  laddies  ...  It’s  become 
lingerie — frail,  feminine  stuff,  pretty 
as  all  get-out  .  .  .  and  fashioned  in 
Minnehaha-land  by  not  one,  but 
three,  of  this  nation’s  tip-top  lingerie 
producers.  Munsingwear,  Kickernick 
and  Strutwear  they  are  .  .  .  and  the 
lingerie  they  make  is  of  such  instant 
appeal,  it  has  buyers  from  Alameda 
to  Zumbrota  hurrying  out  to  Minne¬ 
sota.  What’s  more  .  .  .  you  better 
come,  too — on  account  of  there’s 
profit  for  you  in  this  market:  profit 
from  buying  here  for  sale  anywhere. 


Visit  our  association  oRice  ond  let 
us  help  you  survey  our  market.  A 
comprehensive  market  directory  is 
available  upon  request. 

T.  G.  COOK  L 

Monoging  Director 


MINNESOTA  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES 

Dyckman  Hotel  •  Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota 
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ing  out  ot  cities.  Traffic  congestion  is 
stunting  the  normal  expansion  of 
modern  transportation. 

For  example,  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  once  looked  to  a  future  of  one 
car  for  every  three  persons  in  the  U.  S.; 
but  no  more!  All  this  seems  to  l>e  an¬ 
other  automotive  hallucination.  Over 
80  million  persons,  or  60  per  cent  of 
the  |M>pulation  of  the  U.  S.,  live  in  ui- 
l)an  areas;  yet  the  40  per  cent  rural 
tlwellers  own  the  bulk  of  the  cars. 

Why?  Traffic  congestion  and  the 
(osts  of  operating  and  garaging  a  car 
in  cities  stifles  its  use.  In  other  words, 
the  urban  customer,  who  buys  the 
high-grade  tires,  gas  and  oil,  is  being 
choketl  off.  .\n  iron  curtain  is  being 
drawn  around  urban  areas  restricting 
the  growth  of  the  automotive  industry. 

Business  interests  are  becoming 
alanned.  The  automotive  industry  is 
a  large  market  for  the  gootls  we  pro¬ 
duce.  One  out  of  every  seven  persons 
gainfully  employed  in  normal  times 
was  directly  or  indirectly  so  employetl 
as  a  result  of  the  automotive  industry. 

Where  the  Present  Trend  Will  Lead 

Big  business  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  as  soon  as  war  deficiencies  have 
been  made  up,  the  market  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  urban  products,  including  new 
automobiles  and  all  the  products  con¬ 
nected  with  the  automobile  and  road 
building  will  be  definitely  curtailed— 
unless  a  more  positive  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  approach  is  made  toward^  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  urban  transportation  prob¬ 
lem. 

Profitable  dividends  will  diminish 
for  the  construction,  concrete,  asphalt 
and  steel  industries;  for  automotive, 
gas,  and  tire  manufacturers.  Business 
will  fall  off  for  department  stores  and 
hotels;  and  real  estate  owners  will 
again  be  seeing  large  red  spots  on  the 
ledgers. 

Everyone  who  lives  and  works  in 
cities  and  is  otherwise  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  urban  market  for  a  livelihood 
will  be  adversely  affected.  The  con¬ 
sequences  are  tremendous,  for  a  re¬ 
lapse  in  construction  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  is  reflected  in  deep  dips  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  employment. 

It  is  possible  that  the  fear  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  collapse  in  the  face  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  public  desire  to  force  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  higher  might  bring 
about  a  coalition  of  the  man  in  the 


street,  his  government  and  big  busi 
ness  for  comprehensive  communitv 
planning. 

We  have  in  the  making  fac  tors  that 
(ould  bring  the  full  force— the  great 
jjower— that  lies  Irehind  individual 
initiative  into  this  problem.  Private 
initiative  and  government  are  neces 
sary  to  a  jrermanent  solution.  Perhaps 
we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
era  of  urban  replanning  atul  retlevel 
opment— the  Ijegituiing  of  a  great 
American  Renaissance. 

We  have  a  problem,  atul  no  simpit 
problem  to  Ire  solvetl  by  any  group  ol 
engineers  or  architects  over  a  lunch¬ 
eon  or  drafting  table.  This  is  prob 
ably  the  most  complicated  problem 
ever  set  before  mankind.  We  have 
the  tools  to  rebtiild  our  cities.  We 
have  the  wherewithal,  for  the  present 
waste  from  urban  inefficiencies  runs 
into  billions  of  dollars  annually.  We 
have  the  know-how.  Professionals 
from  all  over  the  world  come  to  oui 
shores  to  learn  our  technicpies. 

A  Plan  That  Will  Sell 

We  need  a  plan— a  people’s  plan, 
one  that  will  fill  “John  Doe”  with 
enthusiasm.  One  that  will  provide  a 
common  ground  for  private  initiative 
and  government  participation.  One 
for  which  the  people’s  representatives 
will  feel  justified  in  appropriating 
public  funds  and  in  which  the  bank¬ 
ers  will  feel  safe  investing  the  public’s 
savings.  We  should  aim  to;  clecongest 
and  revitalize  central  business  dis¬ 
tricts;  rehabilitate  and  redevelop  slum 
and  blighted  areas;  protect  and  pre¬ 
serve  existing  residential  neighbor- 
hoods;  guide  and  control  outlying  de¬ 
velopments  in  accordance  with  a  mas¬ 
ter  plan;  review  and  rationalize  the 
tax  base  and  financial  structure  of 
cities. 

Fortunately,  the  Fluid  City  ot  the 
Future  is  already  evolving  under  local 
pressure.  The  Fluid  City  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture  is  a  series  of  cellular  units  devoted 
to  living,  working,  learning  and  play¬ 
ing,  arranged  organically  by  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  communities  and  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  a  balanced  system 
of  transportation. 

In  the  Fluid  City  of  the  Future 
radial  freeways,  circumferential  park¬ 
ways,  mcxlernized  major  thorough¬ 
fares  and  adequate  terminals  for  auto¬ 
mobiles,  transit  vehicles  and  trucks 


form  the  framework  for  the  land  utr. 
and  serve  relocated  key  industries,  rr 
conditioncxl  residential  iieighbot 
hoods,  new  parks,  revitalized  l>usint» 
districts  and  self<ontained  satelliir 
suburbs. 

The  Fluid  City  ol  the  future  b| 
based  on  the  thesis  that  if  we  (oncen  | 
trate  on  tleveloping  a  system  of  trans  f 
{Mirtation  which  will  meet  the  dem  I 
trends  of  population,  then  the  landux  f 
interstices  will  adjust  themselves  imoi 
an  harmonious  and  functional  ai  | 
rangement  promrrting  the  public’s  (test  | 
interests.  I 

The  City  Changes  Its  Face  | 

The  Fluid  Caty  of  the  Future  is  al  i 
ready  Ireginning  to  take  shape.  Popub 
tion  and  land  use  trends  |M)int  to  > 
pattern  with  a  less  populous  centni 
l  ity  with  more  open  space,  catering  to 
an  expanded  market  region  and  sets 
ing  as  a  great  work  center  for  an  en  I 
larged  commuter  {xrpulation  living  in  | 
the  surrounding  “rurbanic”  countr  | 
side. 

It  is  our  job  to  guide  and  control 
these  forces  to  produce  the  best  pa 
sible  arrangement  of  space  for  living 
working,  learning,  playing  and  akv 
for  traveling  around  in  the  inetropoli 
tan  area. 

We  can  achieve  this  goal  only  b\ 
proceeding  along  a  hard,  cold,  factual 
path.  We  must  prcKeed  from  a  cart  | 
ful  appraisal  of  what  we  have  to  an 
estimate  of  the  city’s  economic  poten 
tials;  and  then  to  a  general  maste 
plan  of  development  showing  not  onl' 
express  highways,  but  also  terminal> 
c'xisting  street  and  transit  improvf 
inents,  parkways,  parks,  public  utili 
ties,  public  buildings  and  areas  foi 
private  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  purposes. 

When  this  picture  of  future  pow 
bilities  has  Ireen  adopted,  then  ib 
master  plan  should  be  supported  with 
modernized  buildings,  zoning,  subd; 
vision  and  other  planning  legi-slatr-' 
and  also  by  a  rational  program  of  p*J* 
lie  works  and  financing,  capable  o 
translating  plan  into  reality. 

This  is  the  path  to  the  organic  an- 
functional  city  of  tomorrow;  but  !< 
us  take  our  first  steps  along  this  p- 
with  a  quantitative  analysis  of  ti>-“ 
major  force  directing  the  pattern  o 
our  cities— the  movement  of 
and  ^oods. 
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See  how  Diebold  meets  and  Improves  on  the  10  Basic  Requirements  for  Cycle  Billing  Equipment! 


1  Racerd*  mutt  bu  readily  accuttibla 
for  rapid  finding  (for  belli  tlufiing 
and  rafaranca  purpetat). 

it  Diebold  files  them  vertically.  "V" 
opening  provides  visibility  (or  rdlerencc 
purposes.  Our  lock  tab  feature  facilitates 
rapid  ''riffle"  finding. 


2  Meant  of  accumulating  potting 
media  without  hampering  normal 
eparation  mutt  be  provided. 

it  'The  automatic  pocket  formed  by  dual 
account  cards  in  Diebold  equipment 
readily  receives  posting  media  —  knobs 
and  rollers  on  separators  maintain 
normal  spacing. 


4  Mutt  accommodate  large  number 
of  occounta  in  minimum  tpoce  and 
have  fire  protection  without  handi* 
capping  efficiency. 
it  Diebold  utilizes  every  ^uarc  inch  of 
space  .  .  .  mainuins  efficient  t^ration 
with  full  fire  proteaion  by  protecting 
unbilled  sales  check  tissues  in  Diebold 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  labelled  safes 


3  Credit  authorization  and  refers 
mutt  be  expedited. 

it  Speed  of  finding  customer  accounts  in 
Diebold  Cycle  Dmks  is  so  great  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  maintain  a  separate 
authorizing  record  .  .  .  extra  look-ups  for 
refers  are  eliminated  because  complete 
account  dau  is  always  in  one  place 


6  Easy,  rapid  addition  or  removal 
of  account  records  and  convenient 


5  Working  position  must  be  com¬ 
fortable  and  efficient. 

it  Diebold  Cycle  Desks  make  active 
records  easily  accessible  from  seated 
position  .  .  .  with  plenty  of  knee  room. 
Smooch  finm  knobs  procea  operators' 
arms  and  clcxhing. 


it  Accounts  are  added  by  simply  drop¬ 
ping  them  in  their  proper  place  .  .  .  and 
are  removed  by  simply  lifting  them  from 
the  Diebold  trays.  Expansion  is  fast  and 
easy  .  .  .  separators  are  shifted  as  a  group. 


8  Moans  of  dotormining  whalhor 
oil  itams  hava  boon  billad  should 
bo  providod. 

it  Diebold's  sighc-check-hole  tells  you  at 
a  glance  .  .  .  enables  you  to  locate 
"missed"  media  within  seconds. 


7  Adaqualasignolingofaccounlsfor 
positiva  control  should  bo  possibla. 

it  Diebold  Flashers  instantly  identify  all 
accounts  chat  require  special  attention. . . 
are  fully  expom,  all  the  time,  for  action 
by  both  clerical  suff  and  supervisors 


10  Mutilation  of  racords  must  bo 
pravonlad  to  ovoid  troubla  at  billing 
mochinas . . .  that  cousas  costly  copy¬ 
ing  of  racords. 

tk  V-Line  roller-knob  separators  keep 
records  and  media  from  working  up  out 
of  trays . . .  eliminate  the  "patting  down" 
chat  mutilates  records. 


9  Construction  must  ba  durabla  to 
withstand  tho  abusas  of  a  high- 
spaad  oparation. 

it  Diebold  all  steel  cycle  desks  and  trays 
are  built  to  withstand  years  of  aaive  use 
.  .  .  and  abuse.  Key  locked  covers  pro¬ 
vide  after-hour  securiry. 


Ask  your  local  Diebold  man  to  demonstrate 
why  prominent  users  of  Diebold  Cycle  Billing 
equipment  throughout  the  country  have  found  it  indispensable 
to  the  best  functioning  of  their  cycle  procedure,  or  write 
Diebold,  Inc.,  1503  Fifth  St.,  S.W.,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 
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A  Ne^  Job  Evaluation  Technique  (Continued  from  page  S4) 


Evaliiation  Points 


Shown  here  is  a  graphic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  planned  relationship  be¬ 
tween  weekly  earnings  and  evaluation 
points. 

The  evaluation  results  did  follow 
the  trend  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
evaluation  committee.  A  great  many 
of  the  jobs  evaluated  were  being  paid 
within  the  ranges  indicated,  and  those 
outside  the  ranges  were  about  equally 
divided  between  “over”  and  “under”. 
Consequently,  the  decision  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  evaluation  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  store  jobs,  using  the  evaluation 
manual  and  point  assignment  as  pre¬ 
sented. 

When  all  of  the  jobs  in  the  store 
had  been  evaluated,  a  summary  was 
prepared  for  each  divisional  manager, 
listing  the  evaluation  results  within 
his  division.  Each  divisional  manager 
was  asked  to  comment  on  the  results, 
and  the  jobs  which  appeared  to  the 
divisional  manager  to  be  out  of  line 
were  discussed  and  evaluated  with 
him,  and  justifiable  changes  were 
made. 

When  agreement  was  reached  with 
all  divisional  managers,  a  comparison 
was  made  of  the  current  salaries  with 
the  indicated  evaluation  ranges.  A 
summary  was  prepared  by  the  person¬ 
nel  director,  to  furnish  management 
with  the  total  expense  figure  for  rais¬ 
ing  all  of  the  J'elow-minimum  rates 
to  the  minimum  evaluated  rate. 


The  entire  job  evaluation  installa¬ 
tion,  by  this  method,  required  the 
services  of  only  two  people  for  apn 
proximately  one  year.  (This  does  not 
include  typing  help  and  the  personnel 
department  summary  time) .  This 
covered  all  jobs  through  the  assistant 
buyer  level,  and  included  such  jobs 
as  office  manager,  advertising  manager, 
chef,  advertising  photographer,  artist, 
collection  manager,  and  inventory 
supervisor. 

By  referring  to  the  “Principles  of 
the  Boston  Store  Job  Evaluation 


Plan”  any  employee  can  understand 
that  if  his  job  is  evaluated  at  150 
px>ints  it  is  worth  1 1/2  times  the  current 
hiring  rate;  250  pmints  2i/2  times;  and 
so  on.  If  the  employee  still  has  a 
question,  the  explanation  is  not  dif- 
cult  or  confusing. 

Management  has  been  provided 
with  a  wage  payment  plan  which  is 
flexible.  The  entire  wage  structure 
can  be  readily  adjusted  to  meet 
changing  economic  conditions,  with 
out  any  disturbance  of  the  wage  p<^ 
regarding  differentials  between  jobs. 


Credit  Sales  Management  (Continued  from  page  23) 


The  credit-sales  manager  knows  that 
any  increases  in  bad  debt  losses  is 
confined  to  the  first  year  if  normal 
precautions  are  observed.  But  after 
this  first  year  of  weeding  out  the  risk 
accounts,  the  store  has  a  hard  core  of 
g(x>d,  active  and  reputable  accounts. 
Since  the  life  of  the  average  account 
runs  8  to  10  years,  the  business  de¬ 
rived  from  these  good  accounts  dur¬ 
ing  succeeding  years  far  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  increased  loss  result¬ 
ing  from  a  solicitation  campaign  in 
any  one  year. 

Operatii^  on  An  lnconie>Producin^ 


Budget.  When  charge  accounts  were 
merely  a  convenience  to  be  extended  to 
customers,  the  credit  department  was 
usually  regarded  as  a  pure  exp>ense 
item  on  the  op>erating  statement.  As 
such,  the  credit  manager  was  expected 
to  operate  his  department  at  the  least 
p>ossible  cost. 

As  far  as  a  pure  op>erations  problem 
is  concerned,  this  is  still  true  in  the 
credit-sales  manager  set-up.  But  the 
added  factor  of  promotional  invest¬ 
ment  is  an  imp>ortant  addition  to  the 
op)erating  budget.  Note  the  use  of  the 
word  “investment”  rather  than  the  ac¬ 


counting  term  “expense”.  A  credit 
“expense”  is  money  paid  out  for  a 
necessary  service,  as  for  example,  an 
attorney’s  fee  for  collecting  money 
A  credit  “investment”  on  the  otho 
hand,  is  expected  to  create  and  pro¬ 
duce  additional  income.  An  exampk 
of  credit  investment  is  the  cost  ol 
soliciting  new  accounts,  which  sets  up 
a  hase  for  future  business.  In  this 
resjject  the  money  spient,  accounting 
jargon  to  the  contrary  notwithstand 
ing,  is  as  much  of  a  practical  invest 
ment  as  redesigning  a  store  interior  ot 
exterior. 
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By  time  savings  such  as  this,  the  Kellogg  Credit  Author* 
izing  System  is  making  friends,  increasing  soles  and 
saving  money  for  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 
Further,  it  puts  new  efficiency  into  store  operations.  It 
lets  sales  people  spend  more  time  selling.  It  cuts  de¬ 
livery  costs  by  encotiraging  "charge  cmd  takes".  Fewer 
credit  authorizers  can  do  the  work  faster,  with  complete 
accLuacy. 

The  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  System  can  be  adapted 
to  yoiur  needs,  as  few  as  10  lines,  as  mcmy  as  400  lines 
or  more.  It  is  extremely  simple  to  install,  expcmd  or 
change.  Built  by  a  company  now  in  its  fifty-first  year 
of  telephone  manufacturing,  the  Kellogg  System  is  made 
for  many  years  of  trouble-free  operation.  And  because 
it  is  the  store's  own  private  system,  the  savings  realized 
over  the  cost  of  rented  equipment  during  the  life  of  the 
system,  is  considerable. 


Average  time  required  lor  credit  authorisation 
in  one  of  the  Midwest's  largest  department 
stores  since  installation  oi  the  Kellogg  Credit 
Authorisation  System  is  only  19  seconds.  Subject 
to  variation  with  individual  store  conditions. 
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Sales  person  makes  out  the 
charge  sales  slip,  dials  the 
proper  credit  authoriser  and 
submits  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion.  She  then  places  the  slip 
in  the  perforator  beside  the 
phone. 
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CaU  is  automatically  con¬ 
nected  to  credit  department. 
Authorising  clerk  locates  cus¬ 
tomer's  file  .  .  .  authorises 
credit  by  simply  pressing  a 
button  that  actuates  the  per¬ 
forator  on  the  sales  floor.  If 
chorge  is  not  in  order,  author¬ 
iser  advises  how  to  proceed 
or  refers  it  to  a  superior. 


The  entire  transaction  takes 
just  a  few  seconds.  The 
Kellogg  system  provides  a 
tamper-proof  record  of 
credit  authorisation.  There 
is  direct  connection  between 
all  statioiu  and  the  credit 
department,  but  no  inter¬ 
communication  between 
soles  departments. 
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In  planning  credit  sales  promotion, 
therefore,  the  modern  manager  sets  a 
separate  budget.  This  budget  will  in¬ 
clude  such  items  as: 

1 .  The  cost  of  getting  new  accounts. 

a.  Direct  solicitation 

b.  Direa  mail 

c.  Telephone  solicitation 

d.  Newspaper  and  radio  adver¬ 
tising 

e.  Employee  solicitation 

2.  The  cost  of  opening  new  accounts. 

a.  Additional  credit  application 
clerks 

b.  Credit  bureau  clearances 

c.  New  addressograph  files 

d.  Necessary  forms 

3.  The  cost  of  activating  new 
accounts. 

a.  Direct  mail  follow-ups 

b.  Special  enclosures 

c.  Clerical  help 

d.  Other  special  promotion 
These  items,  as  estimated,  are  pro¬ 
jected  against  the  expected  increase  in 
credit  sales.  At  the  end  of  the  budget 
jjeriod,  actual  expenditures  are  then 
checked  against  actual  sales  as  a  con¬ 
trol.  The  key  control  is  the  total 


amount  of  merchandise  bought  by  the 
new  accounts.  Here  is  an  actual  illus¬ 
tration,  anonymous  but  factual,  on 
the  investment  cost  of  a  direct  solici- 
ution  program  conducted  by  A.  J. 
Wood  &  Company  for  a  specialty 


store  client: 

Accounts  opened  during  1945  14,628 

Accounts  used  to  January  1, 

1947  5,082 

Percentage  used  34.8% 

Total  Purchases  by  Accounts  J457,887.59 
Average  purchase  per  account  $90.09 

Dollar  Ckwt  Per  Account  $3.64 


(Includes  Soliciution,  Credit 
Clearance  and  Expected 
Bad  Debt  Loss  Increase.) 

Percentile  Cost  to  Total  Pur¬ 
chases  404% 

Accepted  at  face  value,  this  figure  of 
4.04  p)er  cent  might  appear  to  be  high. 
However,  this  store  shows  an  average 
life  of  10  years  per  account.  Thus, 
4.04  per  cent  amortized  over  this  aver¬ 
age  of  10  years  only  amounts  to  .404 
per  cent  as  a  percentage  cost  of  getting 
the  new  business.  Here,  indeed,  is  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  as-  far  as  the 
practicability  of  the  new  typ>e  credit¬ 
thinking  is  concerned.  Few  other 
methods  of  promoting  increased  store 
sales  volume  can  match  this  figure. 

The  function  of  credit-sales  man¬ 
agement  does  not  necessarily  have  to 


Iri 

be  confined  to  one  person.  .A  modern  1 5 
credit  manager  working  hand  in  glove  I 
with  a  modern  sales  promotion  nun-  IJ 
ager  can  make  an  excellent  credit-sales 
management  team. 

The  sales  promotion  manager  hat 
a  not  unselfish  motive  in  working  with 
the  credit  manager.  The  possession 
of  a  charge  account  by  a  customer 
makes  that  prerson  more  receptive  to 
regular  sales  promotional  materialt. 
Research  surveys  have  proven  this 
fact.  The  charge  customer  will  reaa 
to  newspaper  advertising,  special  sales 
events  and  other  promotions  far  rawe 
than  the  cash  buyer.  This  happens 
because  the  psossession  of  the  charge 
account  makes  the  customer  more 
store  conscious. 

So,  whether  or  not  credit-sales  pro 
motion  is  carried  out  by  one  man  as 
credit-sales  manager,  or  whether  two 
or  more  executives  combine  to  form  a 
credit-sales  management  team,  the 
progressive  store  possessing  such  exec 
utive  ingenuity  can  be  happy.  Top 
management,  owners  or  stockholders 
of  such  stores  can  face  future  compe 
tition  knowing  they  have  what  it  takes 
to  make  or  keep  Department  Stmt 
“X”  the  outstanding  retail  service  and 
sales  organization  in  the  city. 


How  to  Put  a  Town  on  the  Map  {Continued  from  page  16) 


generally  induced  immediate  partici- 
pration  if  not  actual  financial  support, 
which  usually  was  forthcoming  after 
the  first  “sampling”  or  on  receipt  of 
a  friendly  reminder. 

(6)  .  Accompanying  the  Master  Cal¬ 
endar  and  a  vital  part  of  the  presen¬ 
tation,  was  a  detailed  outline  and 
complete  budget  for  a  full  year  ’round 
program  of  general  promotions  (de¬ 
signed  to  benefit  all  typ>es  of  stores, 
including  the  cost  of  Christmas  deco¬ 
rations  where  applicable)  and  sprecial 
promotions  (geared  to  the  activities 
of  separate  segments  of  retailing) .  A 
memo  statement  and  pledge  sheet  was 
also  included,  setting  forth  the  exact 
maximum  amount  of  pro-rata  support 
which  would  be  required  from  each 
p>articip>ant  in  order  to  execute  the 
suggested  program  in  its  entirety. 

(7)  .  The  fact  was  stressed  that  the 
amount  of  suppx>rt  requested  was  all¬ 


inclusive,  one  subscription  only  for 
an  entire  year’s  participation.  All  re¬ 
cipients  were  asked  to  subscribe  their 
full  pro-rata  share  of  all  general  pro¬ 
motions;  but  they  were  permitted,  in 
fact  urged,  to  earmark  the  remainder 
of  their  pledges,  definitely  indicating 
which  additional  promotions  they 
were  willing  to  suppxrrt.  This  removed 
a  previous  and  common  objection  to 
being  asked  to  contribute  towards 
some  activity  entirely  foreign  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  business.  By  thus  en¬ 
abling  subscribers  to  opren  up  the 
“package”  and  analyze  its  full  con¬ 
tents,  with  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
unwanted  items,  rather  than  being 
forced  to  accept  all  of  it  on  a  grab 
bag  basis,  a  much  wider  degree  of 
general  acceptance  was  obtained. 

(8) .  Not  all  subscribers  elected  to 
suppxrrt  every  suggested  activity,  ap>- 
plicable  to  their  line  of  business,  and 


not  everyone  pledged  the  full  aiiiouni 
requested.  Therefore,  in  effect,  thr 
participants  themselves,  “tailor-made” 
their  own  budget;  because  imniediaie 
ly  after  receipt  of  all  pledges,  the 
originally  proposed  expxrnditures  foi 
each  promotion  were  revamped  up 
wards  or  downwards  to  keep  within 
the  funds  spjecifically  pledged  there 
fore.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  alloca¬ 
tions  was  thereby  reduced  to  practical¬ 
ly  nil  inasmuch  as  the  participants, 
themselves,  had  determined  the 
amount  of  each. 

(9) .  In  computing  the  pro-rata 
share  of  exp>ense  for  each  promotion 
among  all  likely  participants,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  amounts  arrived 
at  often  came  out  in  odd  cents.  This 
fact,  though  not  premeditated,  had  a 
favorable  psychological  effect  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  retailer  hinucll 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Retailers, 

Sell  Yourselves 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


i  Co.,  for  instance,  have  developed  a 
new  film  for  employee  showings, 
which  they  also  plan  to  show  to  pub¬ 
lic  groups,  1  understand.  In  this  film 
they  uke  one  idea— how  the  life  of  the 
Chicago  citizen  is  bound  up  with 
Field’s-and  dramatically  instill  in  the 
audience  that  single  message.  Field’s 
ably  demonstrates  in  the  film  that 
from  the  moment  a  new  Chicagoan  is 
bom  until  he  or  she  is  bringing  forth 
one  of  the  next  generation  of  Chicago¬ 
ans,  he  or  she  is  tied  to  the  store  like 
a  child  to  his  mother’s  apron  strings. 

That  is  the  tyjje  of  effort  that  indi¬ 
vidual  retailers  must  exert  to  win  the 
public  support  that  may  not  be  re¬ 
flected  immediately  in  increased  daily 
sales  but  which  is  so  essential  to  their 
continued  successful  existence  and  to 
the  preservation  of  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  under  which  they  op>erate. 


Improve  Employee  Information 
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Mr.  Austin  S.  Igleheart,  president, 
of  General  Fcxxis  Corporation,  recent¬ 
ly  warned  industry  that  management 
is  not  doing  a  sufficent  information 
job  when  thirty-five  million  fseople  in 
the  United  States  remain  unconvinced 
of  the  merit  of  the  system  and  only 
one  worker  in  five  gets  any  facts  at  all 
about  profits  and  wages.  Top  man¬ 
agement  must  suppsort  improved  in¬ 
formation  to  its  employees,  continued 
Mr.  Igleheart,  and  should  be  willing 
“to  put  time,  effort,  and  money  into 
the  task  of  vindicating  itself  before  a 
questioning  public.” 

Industry  in  general  enjoys  a  better 
reputation  in  your  community  and  a 
better  understanding  of  its  basic  prob¬ 
lems  and  accomplishments  than  does 
retailing.  If  Mr.  Igleheart  and  other 
outstanding  business  leaders  feel  that 
industry  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  be¬ 
fore  it  can  achieve  acceptable  public 
relations,  then  what  a  real  task  con¬ 
fronts  retailers.  It  may  be  a  tough  job 
to  win  our  customers’  friendship,  but 
we  must  if  we’re  to  assure  ourselves  of 
their  continuing  devotion.  Let’s  sell 
ourselves  to  our  public— and  fast! 
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stores 


CULTIVATION  KILLS  WEEDS 


P  roductive  acreage  in  your  store  con¬ 
sists  of  that  space  devoted  to  the  showing  of 
merchandise.  Point-of-purchase  areas  if  proper¬ 
ly  cultivated  will  produce  a  larger  portion  of  those 
extra  sales  you  are  everlastingly  after.  Why 
range  far  afield  for  sales  producing  devices  when 
you  have  them  under  your  nose  ?  Acres  of  them ! 

Why  should  you  continually  pay  for  productive 
space  and  let  it  go  to  weeds  ?  Granted,  that  some 
of  it  is  cultivated,  but  the  effort  is  spotty  and 
spa.smodic,  dependent  almost  entirely  on  a  few 
seasonal  flurries. 

This  apathy  toward  a  valuable  sales  promotion 
media  might  be  attributed  to  several  factors : 
(a)  Point-of-purcha.se  space  is  not  charged  as 
“space  cost,”  it  is  hidden  in  the  rent,  thus  the 
value  is  constantly  overlooked  and  neglected.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  this  fi.xed  charge  status  you  ARE 
buying  sales  promotion  space  from  yourself. 
(\'ou  buy  valuable  and  necessary  sales  promo¬ 
tion  space  from  newspajjers  and  watch  it  like  a 
hawk!)  (b)  Because  Display  “space  cost”  is 
seldom  considered,  it  follows  that  such  space  is 
not  measured  in  terms  of  cost  in  ratio  to  sales 
results,  (c)  Therefore,  facts  on  sales  made  thru 
Disjjlay  media  are  almost  nonexistent.  Hazy  re¬ 
ports  that  a  Display  “sold  some,”  “sold  quite  a 
few”  or  was  “pretty  good”  are  certainly  not 
good  substitutes  for  proof  thru  actual  testing. 

To  make  two  sales  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  requires  scientific  cultivation.  But  first, 
make  one  sale  grow  where  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  it . get  rid  of  the  weeds. 


One-Third  for  DISPLAY 
is  the  PROFIT  way. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

For  list  of  If.A.D.1.  members  and  predncts,  write  John  F. 
Bowmaa,  Jr.,  11  East  Walton  Puce,  Chicago,  lUiaois. 
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(Continued  from  page  60) 
uses  the  greater  appeal  of  a  $4.98  price 
tag  compared  to  one  for  $5.00.  This 
splitting  of  pennies  confirmed  the 
careful  pro-ration  of  expenses. 

(10)  .  It  was  requested  that  all 
pledges  be  made  payable  within  six 
months,  and  the  due  date  for  the  pro¬ 
rata  share  of  each  specific  promotion 
was  set  at  least  90  days  in  advance  of 
the  actual  event  for  which  it  was 
allocated.  This  served  as  a  valuable 
guarantee  against  last-minute  curtail¬ 
ment  or  cancellation  of  plans  because 
of  insufficient  funds.  As  a  matter  of 
practice,  a  majority  of  all  pledges  were 
made  in  one  full  advance  payment. 

(11) .  All  details  of  planning  and 
executing  each  specific  promotion 
were  and  are  still  carried  on  under  the 
guidance  of  a  “top  management”  pro¬ 
motion  committee  (with  every  mem¬ 
ber  having  the  full  authority  to  make 
decisions  for  his  own  store  and  with 
representation  thereon  from  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  retailing  in  whose  behalf  the 
various  scheduled  events  or  activities 
may  be  directed) .  All  plans  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  p>eriodic  review  and  the  over¬ 


all  program  is  kept  sufficiently  elastic 
to  meet  changing  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Because  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  everyday  selling  and  merchan¬ 
dising  experience  of  the  individual 
store  owners  and  managers,  suggest¬ 
ions  are  always  welcomed  and  care¬ 
fully  considered.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  retailers,  themselves,  seldom 
agree:  and  therefore,  it  is  the  job  of 
this  committee  to  sift  and  correlate 
these  separate  views  into  a  general 
pattern  so  that  individual  demands 
will  not  distort  the  effectiveness  of  the 
basic  plan. 

(12)  .  Through  the  medium  of  reg¬ 
ular  weekly  or  special  bulletins,  and 
periodic  supplements  and  revisions  of 
the  Master  Calendar,  all  members  and 
participants  were  provided  with  time¬ 
ly  advance  reminders  of  each  pending 
promotion  and  kept  constantly  ad¬ 
vised  of  all  activities.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  Long  Beach  Retailers, 
Associated,  that  nothing  will  take  the 
place  of  an  informative  bulletin  when 
it  comes  to  maintaining  regular  and 
effective  contact  with  the  membership. 

(13) .  Non-members  and  non-sub¬ 
scribers,  especially  those  whose  partici¬ 
pation  would  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  city-wide  events  or  whose  coopera¬ 
tion  was  desirable  in  adoption  of  uni¬ 
form  policies,  were  kept  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  mailing  list,  regardless  of  their  lack 
of  affiliation.  Over  a  p>eriod  of  time 
this  means  of  friendly  and  frequent 
contact  paid  off  in  ultimate  financial 
support  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

(14) .  Because  individual  retailers, 
generally,  are  too  busy  with  their  own 
business  to  spend  more  than  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time  away  from  their 
stores.  Long  Beach  Retailers,  Associ¬ 
ated,  adopted  a  policy  of  holding  no 
regular  membership  meetings,  except 
one  annual  session  for  the  installation 
of  newly  elected  officers.  It  functions 
entirely  through  a  Board  of  Directors 
which  holds  one  regular  meeting 
monthly,  aided  by  special  and  stand¬ 
ing  committees  who  meet  only  on  call 
when  there  is  definite  business  to  be 
transacted.  Such  meetings  are  used 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  “sell¬ 
ing”  ideas,  not  seeking  them.  And  no 
suggested  program  is  ever  “unveiled” 
for  consideration  until  it  is  complete 
in  every  detail. 

(15).  In  launching  the  program 


originally  and  in  executing  its  subse¬ 
quent  phases,  little  time  was  wasted  on 
chiselers  and  hitch-hikers  who  alwap 
try  to  take  a  free  ride.  Every  commu¬ 
nity  has  its  small  share  of  this  type  of 
retailer  and  Long  Beach  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Rather  than  attempting  to  as¬ 
sume  arbitrary  police  p>owers  and 
force  conformity  on  this  small  minori¬ 
ty,  Long  Beach  Retailers,  .Associated, 
found  that  persuasion  and  a  proper 
example  were  far  more  sensible  and 
effective  weapons.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success  and  even  the  most  stub¬ 
born  of  them  will  finally  get  on  the 
band  wagon. 

(16).  Shortly  after  the  program  was 
launched,  two  important  additional 
sources  of  revenue  for  its  suppon 
were  developed.  First,  on  the  theory 
that  bringing  in  outside  shopping  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  city  is  equally  important 
and  as  justifiable  as  a  municipal  ex¬ 
pense  as  stimulating  tourist  and  con¬ 
vention  business,  the  City  Council  was 
prevailed  uf>on  to  allocate  funds  for 
supplementary  phases  of  the  “trading 
area”  campaign.  Second,  because  most 
retail  leases  are  on  a  p>ercentage  basis, 
which  makes  the  property  owners 
equally  interested  in  added  retail  vol¬ 
ume,  substantial  contributions  were 
also  secured  from  a  number  of  down¬ 
town  landlords. 


Proi 


(17)  .  If  there  was  any  single  factor 
which  made  the  whole  program 
“tick”,  it  was  rigid  adherence  to  a 
policy  of  never  undertaking  too  many 
activities  at  once,  doing  only  one  job 
thoroughly  at  a  time,  and  a  careful 
“follow  through’"  on  every  detail, 
leaving  nothing  to  guess  work  or 
chance,  and  carefully  timing  every¬ 
thing  to  insure  a  maximum  of  retail 
coof)eration  and  public  acceptance. 

(18)  .  Equally  imp>ortant,  and  in¬ 
dispensable  to  many  phases  of  the 
plan,  was  the  establishment  of  a  close 
and  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
press.  Long  Beach’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  weekly  Shopping  News  are 
not  only  heavy  contributors  to  the  or¬ 
ganization,  but  their  liberal  editorial 
support  has  been  vital  to  the  success  of 
many  events. 

(19)  .  No  anti-chain  or  pro-inde¬ 
pendent  sentiment  has  ever  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  in  any  activities. 
Whether  operating  branch  stores  or 
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locall>  owned  institutions,  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  make  up  the  member¬ 
ship  of  Long  Beach  Retailers,  Associ¬ 
ated.  operate  in  closest  harmony  as 
,«c  big  team,  interested  primarily  in 
ihe  development  of  the  community 
in  general  and  the  retail  market  in 
lorticular. 

(20) .  Last  but  not  least,  the  final 
measuring  rod  applied  by  Long 
Beach  Retailers,  Associated,  to  all  of 
iu  plans  and  activities  was  simply 
ihis:  "How  will  it  Affect  the  public; 
what  will  be  the  customer  reaction?” 
Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  big¬ 
gest  responsibility  of  any  store  or  re¬ 
tail  group  is  to  the  consumers  which  it 
verves,  has  been  the  guiding  factor  in 
vhaping  every  policy,  “Public  Rela¬ 
tions"  is  no  mere  phrase  in  Long 
Beach. 
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Promotion  Successes 

Representing  a  cross  section  of  the 
many  and  varied  activities  sptonsored 
and  directed  by  Long  Beach  Retailers, 
Vssociated,  during  the  past  several 
years,  and  typical  of  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
motional  events  which  form  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  its  present  and  future  opaera- 
tions,  are  those  outlined  briefly  in  the 
vummary  which  follows.  Ballyhoo  at 
times  has  its  place  in  these  events,  but 
it  is  never  over-emphasized  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  sound  public  relations  and 
proven  principles  of  promotion. 

Yuletide  Street  Decorations  — 
Largest  single  item  in  the  promotional 
budget,  financed  by  pro-rata  payments 
of  $2  per  front  foot  and  collected  from 
all  ground-level  occupants  regardless 
of  whether  retailers  or  not. 

.\ll  Western  Band  Review  and 
"Musical  Salute  to  Santa  Claus”— 
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This  event  is  a  two  hour  parade  which 
'narks  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Christmas  shopping  and  winter  tour¬ 
ist  season. 

“Sun,  Surf  and  Sand  Days”— Com¬ 
bination  civic  and  retail  event,  cele- 
^ting  the  opening  of  the  summer 
tourist  and  vacation  season,  extensive¬ 
ly  promoted  in  pre-war  jjeriod.  De¬ 
tails,  variable  from  year  to  year, 
ranged  from  street  parade  and  series 
of  outdoor  events,  to  a  citywide  fash¬ 
ion  show  presented  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  to  packed  audiences  for 
diree  nights  and  featuring  Hedda 
Hopper  as  guest  commentator. 
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Ettieiene^  of  the 

STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION 
FINISHEIIS  TAIILE 


PFFICIENCY  is  their  keynote— they  are  carefully  designed  and 
^  ruggedly  constructed  to  produce  top  quality  results  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort.  May  be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections  as  your 
hand  finishing  requirements  demand. 

Adjustable  steel  legs,  {xilished  hardwood  tops,  footrests,  drawers, 
and  adjustable  incandescent  or  fluorescent  lights,  are  some  of  the 
features  that  make  STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS 
TABLES  the  leader  of  the  field.  Sewing  machine  tables  may  also 
be  added  or  inserted  in  these  tables  to  provide  required  stitching 
facilities.  These  ADD-A-SECTION  sewing  tables  are  equipped  with 
individual  electric  motor  drives  for  operating  machines,  if  desired. 


LA  W  nEKCE  M.  STEL\  COMPAW 

OtS~S2S  Vam  Bmrem  Sirmmt  •  .  Chiemgm  7,  Milimmim 


STEIIV  PROFESSIONAL 
STEAM  IRON  UNIT _ 


Complete  self-contained  unit 
with  an  electrically  heated 
steam  boiler  that  generates  a 
steady  flow  of  super- heated 
steam,  instantly  available  at 
the  operator’s  command,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  operate  two  Patrick 
Superheat^  Pressing  Irons. 
The  outfit  comes  complete 
with  overhead  brackets,  steam 
separator,  pressing  tables  and 
foot  operated  steam  control. 
The  boiler  is  fully  automatic 
both  electrically  and  water 
feeding.  Current  consump¬ 
tion  is  surprisingly  low. 


Please  write  as  for  informa- 
tion  about  these  Stein  units— 
your  inquiry  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


h.  1948  STORES 
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Straw  Hat  Week— Typical  of  the 
many  sp>ecial  promotions  confined  to 
a  particular  segment  of  retailing. 
"Largest  Straw  Hat  in  the  world”  and 
"smallest  straw”  were  successively  used 
to  promote  this  event. 

Piano  Festival— Staged  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  cooperation  of  all  piano  teachers 
and  students  in  the  city  and  featuring 
a  combined  massed  concert  of  46  spin¬ 
et  pianos,  it  was  an  excellent  public 
relations  vehicle  for  all  music  stores. 

"(>)URTESY  Now”— Adjudged  by  the 
American  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion  as  the  outstanding  public  rela¬ 
tions  piogtam  spionsored  by  any  retail 
group  for  1945,  this  was  a  perfectly- 
timed  and  exceptionally  effective  city¬ 
wide  campaign  to  promote  courtesy 
when  that  quality  was  most  noticeably 
lacking  right  after  the  war. 

"Shopping  Supplement”— When  the 
newsprint  shortage  so  seriously  affect¬ 
ed  the  operations  of  local  papers  that 
they  had  to  ration  and  sometimes  cur¬ 
tail  entirely  all  retail  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  Long  Beach  Retailers,  Associated, 
located  an  outside  source  of  paper 
and,  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
Shopping  News,  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed  its  own  shopping  supplement 
for  a  p>eriod  of  six  months,  60,000  cop¬ 
ies  a  week  delivered  every  Sunday 
morning.  The  total  cost  of  the  vent¬ 
ure  amounted  to  $80,000  and  was  un¬ 
derwritten  by  18  leading  stores.  The 
entire  operation,  copy  pickup,  deliv¬ 
ery  of  proofs,  billing,  etc.,  was  handled 
by  the  regular  office  staff  in  addition 
to  its  normal  duties. 

Sales  Tax  Fight— An  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  emergency  type  of  pro¬ 
motion,  requiring  the  marshalling  to¬ 
gether  of  all  business  forces  of  the  city 
to  combat  successfully  the  efforts  of 
the  Long  Beach  City  Council  to  adopt 
a  city  sales  tax  and  gross  volume  tax, 
which  would  have  placed  local  retail¬ 
ers  at  a  serious  disadvantage  with  com¬ 
peting  stores  in  other  nearby  areas. 

Customer  Traffic  Check— A  basic 
phase  of  the  continuous  factual  re¬ 
search  used  to  g^ide  all  promotional 
planning,  this  operation  involved  a 
three-day  survey  conducted  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  "geographic  source”  of  and 
"mode  of  transportation”  used  by 
29,699  customers  who  were  inter¬ 
viewed  in  27  different  downtown 


stores. 

Parking  and  Mass  Transportation 
—Twin  problems  which  receive  con¬ 
stant  attention  and  have  been  the 
basis  of  several  exhaustive  surveys  and 
technical  studies.  Prior  to  the  war. 
Long  Beach  Retailers,  Associated,  o|>- 
erated  its  own  system  of  "Shopping 
Park”,  offering  free  validated  parking 
to  the  customers  of  all  member  stores 
in  two  leased  and  seven  contract  lots, 
strategically  located  throughout  the 
downtown  area.  At  the  present  time, 
after  lengthy  ground  work  by  a  special 
retail  committee,  the  City  Council  has 
committed  itself  to  favorable  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  prop>osal  for  the  municipali¬ 
ty  to  acquire  and  operate  several  park¬ 
ing  locations  in  the  central  business 
district. 

Trading  Area  Campaign  —  A  con¬ 
stant  effort  to  develop  and  support 
every  possible  special  activity,  as  well 
as  all  natural  attractions  of  the  city, 
which  will  bring  people  to  Long 
Beach,  especially  from  the  adjacent 
trading  area.  Resumed  after  forced 
discontinuance  during  the  war.  Long 
Beach  Retailers,  Associated,  once 
again  will  circularize  several  thousand 
nearby  residents  twice  annually  with 
a  seasonable  shopping  guide,  contain¬ 
ing  a  classified  directory  of  all  mem¬ 
ber  stores  and  also  presenting  a  handy 
calendar  of  coming  attractions,  both 
retail  and  otherwise.  Just  prior  to 
the  ojjening  of  the  recent  1947  hoKday 
shopping  season,  1 12,000  of  such  mail¬ 
ing  pieces  were  used  to  invite  out-of- 
town  customers  to  attend  the  ALL 
Western  Band  Review  and  "Musical 
Salute  to  Santa  Claus”.  As  a  result, 
early  gift  shopping  directly  reflected 
in  pre-Thanksgiving  sales,  was  greatly 
accelerated. 

An  effective  detail  adopted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  handling  the  financing 
necessary  to  support  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  program,  was  the  establishment 
of  two  separate  funds,  one  to  take  care 
of  all  overhead  and  general  operating 
expanses,  and  the  other  strictly  for 
promotions.  Thus,  all  subscribers  had 
the  advance  assurance  that  100  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  contributed  for 
various  promotions  would  be  used  for 
the  purf>ose  ear-marked  and  not  dis¬ 
sipated  in  meeting  piossible  general 
deficit  which  might  occur  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  operations  of  the  organization. 


But  no  well-rounded  retail  organi]. 
ation  can  exist  solely  through  promo, 
tional  activities.  Long  Beach  Retail¬ 
ers,  Associated,  also  renders  many  val¬ 
uable  routine  and  administrative  sen- 
ices  which  further  enhance  the  value 
of  membership.  These  are  financed 
entirely  out  of  dues.  Outstanding 
among  them  are: 

Sales  Training  Program -Spon 
sored  in  ccxrperation  with  the  Disoib- 
utive  Education  Department  of  the 
Long  Beach  City  Schools. 

Solicitation  Committee  —  Investi¬ 
gates  all  requests  for  donations,  gifu 
and  special  advertising,  etc.;  and  onlv 
on  issuance  of  a  "permissive”  card  bv 
the  committee  do  member  stores  give 
consideration  to  any  such  solicitations. 

Merchant  Alarm  System  -  A 
unique  means  of  notifying  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  subscribers  regarding  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  bogus  check  operaton  and 
shoplifters,  etc.  (Stores,  November, 
1946.) 

Secret  Shopper  Service— All  mem 
ber  stores  are  periodically  and  thor 
oughly  checked  by  an  unidentified 
professional  shopper  as  a  part  of  the 
ever-vigilant  efforts  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  assist  all  stores  in  maintaining 
the  highest  type  of  sales  effort  and 
courteous  service.  I 

Legislative  and  Political— 
Through  the  California  Retailers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Retail  Fedei 
ation,  the  United  States  Chamber  ol  | 
Commerce,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  esjjecially  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Go^s  Associa¬ 
tion,  close  contact  is  maintained  on 
all  matters  affecting  retailing. 

By  way  of  pragmatic  conclusion,  the 
most  convincing  evidence  we  can  offer 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  operation¬ 
al  plan  pursued  by  Long  Beach  Re¬ 
tailers’  Associated,  is  the  fact  that  se\ 
eral  hundred  hard-headed  retailen 
would  not  continue  to  pour  thou 
sands  of  dollars  into  any  organization 
year  after  year  unless  it  produced  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  measurable  results 
While  it  has  not  been  any  one  thing 
but  a  combination  of  many  that  has 
made  psossible  the  successful  operation 
of  this  organization,  the  greatest  un¬ 
derlying  factor  has  been  ADEQUATE 
FINANCING  and  we  like  to  spell  it 
in  capital  letters  because  of  its  w 
treme  importance. 
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wfllmark 

SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

Exscutiv*  Offices:  250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

32  Branch  OMcm:  Avoilahl.  in  avwy  cMy  in  Mm  UnHad  Slalac 


Reduce  Stock  Shortages 


Company . 

Address . 

City . State . 

SM-4 


Do  Stock  shortages  cut  severely  into  the  profits 
of  your  retail  organization? 

Willmark  guarantees  that  the  proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Willmark  program  and  formula  will 
reduce  such  losses  to  a  minimum.  This  guarantee 
is  based  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  stock  short¬ 
age  problem  and  on  thirty-one  years  experience 
in  preventing  the  fundamental  causes. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  twenty  basic  causes  of 
stock  shortages  revealed  that  they  stem  primarily 


from  one  fertile  source — the  violation  of  store 
rules.  By  enforcing  your  store  rules,  you  can 
prevent  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  irregular¬ 
ities  that  lead  to  losses. 

The  Willmark  program  and  formula  makes 
practical  enforcement  possible. 

For  more  information  on  reducing  stock  short¬ 
ages  write  for  our  free  booklet  "Basic  Control 
Over  Inventory  Losses.” 


Willmorii  Sarvica  Systam,  Inc. 

Edwcotianal  Daportmanl 

2S0  Waal  57Hi  SI.,  Naw  Yarfc  19,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of 
your  booklet  entitled  “Basic  Control  Over  In- 
▼entory  Losses.” 


L 


J 


7h0  cost  varies  by  different  stores  and  with  different  conditions.  But 
under  any  circumstances  reaches  a  considerable  amount  in  a  year's  time. 


By  using  National  multiplo-drawor, 
clork-wrap  cash  registers  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  this  cost  to  not  much  more  than 
$1  per  1000  cash  sales.  The  lower  cost 
of  cash  register  receipts  as  compared 
with  sales  books,  and  the  great  saving 
on  auditing  and  on  cashier  inspection 
accounts  for  this  saving.  On  1000  checks 
a  day,  the  annual  saving  can  easily  be 
more  than  $25001 


Ask  your  local  National  representative  to  go  over 
your  present  system  carefully  and  in  full  detail 
then  to  point  out 
the  possible  savings. 

Or,  write  to  The 
National  Cash  Regis- 
ter  Company,  Dayton 
Sales  and 
Service  Offices  in  over 
400  cities. 


But  that’s  only  part  of  the  savings  story.  Modem 
cash  registers  reduce  lost  selling  time,  and  speed 
service  to  customers.  There  is  a  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  time  required  to  press  cash  register  keys, 
and  that  needed  to  write  out  a  sales-slip. 

National  Cash  Register  Systems  are  expressly 
designed  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  modern 
department  store.  They  save  money  and  handle 
work  more  accurately  and  more  efficiently.  They 
also  aid  inventory  control,  and  give  fuller  records. 


